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TWA And PCA Employment Contracts Near Completion 











LATE NEWS 
IN BRIEF 








First 


Number one ticket holder on 
the Pan American Airways’ first 
passenger flight to Europe, sched- 
iled for June 28, was W. J. Eck, 
a vice president of the Southern 


Railway. He made his application 
on an “if and when” basis in 
1931. More than 300 persons 


ought the 35 available seats. The 
fare for the trip was $375 per 
passenger. 


Unfortunate 

Word was received at Head- 
juarters on July 6th that John A. 
Rose, ALPA member and one of 
he six American pilots for the 
Royal Dutch Airlines, had lost his 
fe as a result of injuries suf- 
fered from a fall in a Nether- 
lands hotel where he was staying. 
Pilot Rose, 33 years old and a 
native of San Antonio, Texas, was 
formerly a pilot for UAL and 
['WA. His widow and two chil- 
lren were preparing to leave to 
»in him at his old-world domicile 
hen death intervened. 


—~ 
Walns 
With railroads reporting losses 
passenger revenue, air line 


travel reached an all-time peak in 
May with domestic transport lines 
lying 57,407,080 revenue pass- 
nger miles, an increase of 36.6 
xr cent over May, 1938, and 21 
xr cent over April of this year. 
An increase of 27.9 per cent is 
ported for the first five months 
1939 over the corresponding 
riod of 1938. 


Well Said 


Speaking before the National 
Association of Postmasters at In- 
dianapolis, William W. Howes, 

st assistant postmaster general, 

id the pilots and copilots on 

mmercial air lines are an im- 

rtant part of national defense. 

said that because the commer- 
air lines are carrying mail, 
ey have been able to increase 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 





30 Short Years Ago 


Orville Wright made his first 
flight in 10 years on June 9 
when he was a passenger in the 
Douglas DC-4 42 - passenger 
transport at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, O. Donald W. Douglas, 
president of Douglas Aircraft 
Co., had sent the following 
telegram to Wright: “Some 
30 years ago I travelled to Ft. 
Myer, Va., to witness a test 
from which everything in avia- 
tion has grown. While we can- 
not reproduce the thrill and 
significance of that first flight 
of the Wright brothers, I 
thought you would be inter- 
ested to see in the DC-4 how 
far aviation has progressed 
from your great beginning.” 
The Ft. Myer flight was made 
Sept. 9, 1908 in a machine 
built for Army demonstration 


"Manos 











. . . Proving conclusively that all arguments do not take place in the 
conference room. Pictured above are the four hearties that are carry- 
ing the ball for pilots at the TWA employment contract conferences. 
(L. to r.) Copilot Conferee Frank Busch, Pilot Conferees Dan Medler, 
Milo Campbell, and Jimmy Roe. 








AIR LINE DISPATCHERS 
ESTABLISH ORGANIZATION 


First organization conference of the air line dis- 
patchers was held at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on 
June 12, 1939. Those in attendance, numbering sixteen, 
represented the dispatching per-¢ es ; : 


lFor The Purposes Of Agreement—— 
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Progressive Strides Being 
Made In Establishing Line 
Pilots Working Agreements 


__Momentous task of negotiating employment contracts 
with air line companies, under provisions of the Railway 
Labor Act, governing wages, hours, and working conditions 


|| of air line pilots, including an orderly method of settling 
| disputes, is progressing satisfactorily. 
_| Contracts on All Lines Is Goal 


After much preparatory work, actual conferences were 


time Headquarters has concen- 
trated its principal efforts to 
completing contracts on all lines 
as soon as possible. Many con- 
ferences have been held and will 
continue until this task has been 
completed. 

Four Other Contracts 

About Completed 


The first wage and hour con- 


' tract and adjustment board agree- 





ment to be signed was on the 
American Airlines on May 15, 
1939. Negotiations have pro- 
gressed to a point where there is 
good reason to believe that con- 
tracts will shortly be signed on- 
TWA, PCA, Panagra, and Braniff. 
The first conferences will be held 
on UAL on July 19th. Confer- 
ences on other lines will be started 
in the near future. 
AA Pilots and Company 
Find Contract Beneficial 

The American Airlines contract, 
although not actually signed by 
the Company and the Association 


me | begun on American Airlines on July 25, 1938. Since that 





E. Hamilton Lee 
Sets Amazing 
Air Hour Record 


Among those in the flying fra- 
ternity, the question of how 
many hours the various pilots 
have flown is always a subject of 
keen interest. The technique of 
flying changes with time and 
equipment, new theories are ex- 
pounded, and numerous methods 
are developed, some of which are 
retained and others are discarded 
as being just impractical ideas. 
One record that lives through it 
all is the record of total number 
of hours pilots actually spend in 
the air during their flying careers. 

Many a fledgling when trying to 
tell an older and more experi- 
enced pilot how it should be done 
has been stopped with the re- 
mark, “Well, you may be right 
and if you are still around after 





(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 








sonnel on practically all the air 
lines, 

The meeting was opened by ex- 
changing ideas in an informal 
discussion to establish a mutual 
understanding of the problems of 
organizing. Following this, a chair- 
man was elected and the meeting 


(Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) 








progressed swiftly with the busi- 





ness of setting up the basic struc- | § 
ture of the national dispatchers’ | 
organization. 
Decide on Name 

The first order of business was 
to decide on the name for the or- 
ganization. After considerable dis- 
cussion it was unanimously agreed 
to designate the new organization 
as the “Air Line Dispatchers Asso- 
ciation.” A full complement of 
officers was elected to serve until 
the first annual convention. Many 
views were expressed relative to 
requirements for membership. 
Everyone present was firmly of 
the opinion that qualification re- 
quirements for aircraft dispatch- 
ers should be gradually raised and 
made uniform. 

Spade Work Already Done 

The plan of the air line dis- 
patchers to establish their own 
organization is not new. They 
have long considered organizing 
for their mutual benefit and pro- 
tection. The greater portion of 
the initjal spade work had been 
done prior to the Chicago confer- 
ence. 

On many of the air lines more 
than a majority of dispatchers are 
affiliated with this new organiza- 
tion, 

Suitable apprenticeship periods 
and possible changes in CAA li- 


WHAT? 
tract with its pilots. 





censing requirements, were also 
gone into thoroughly. 











The famous Keystone State Pennsylvania-Central Airlines in the process of making a con- 
WHEN? During one of a series of recent conferences. 
of the company located at the Allegheny County Airport in Pittsburgh. HOW? By persistent effort. 
WHY? To stabilize wages, hours and working conditions and establish a method for the orderly settle- 
ment of all grievances. (L. to r.) Copilot Conferee S. Carey Pierman, M. A. Glazebrook, Headquarters 
Representative, David L. Behncl 


WHERE? At the offices 


, President ALPA, Pilot Conferees John Tilton and R. L. Baker, Cc. 


Bedell Monro, President PCA, Ed. Paxton, Air Transport Association Representative, J. H. Carmichael, 
Operations Manager, Les Arnold, Vice President, PCA, Copilot Conferee Jimmy Shutt. 
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‘‘Public safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.”’ 

—President Roosevelt. 











Glen Phares Buna islars siesta - Asst. Editor 
| knee-deep 





|two weeks, and as he 


By CECIL P. NORTHROP 
Council 11, PCA 
Washington, D. C. 

On a lonely rock, far out in the 
Chesapeake Bay, a dejected figure 
sat with large tears streaming 
There was some- 
thing familiar about the outline 
of said individual, and since it 
has never been known to find wal- 





rus in the bay, we knew imme- 
diately that it must be “Lonely 
Heart Harter” (First Officer 


Harter of Akron fame.) Donning 
our waterwings we waded into the 
bay, and fought our 
way to the isolated perch of the 
“thinker.” “Why weepest thou,” 
we said. (Having had Ed Pen- 
nock as First Officer for the past 
comes from 


| the “city of brotherly love,’’ Phil- 


l“for all 


Line Pilots-Minute Men of Air Defense 


It has always been commonly conceded that the 
highly trained air line pilots developed by modern air 
transportation is one of the most vital back logs to our 
aerial fighting forces. Yet, from time to time, we hear 
occasional expressions from certain military leaders that 
none, or only a small percentage, of this highly trained 
group, of which many hold Reserve Commissions, could 


actually be utilized in time of war because they would be | 


needed to meet the increased war-time transportation 
needs on the air lines. 
In the June issue of AMERICAN AVIATION, 
following comment appeared, quoting Admiral Cook: 
“The Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics is consider- 
ing dropping from its rolls aviation cadets who have 
entered commercial aviation, it was hinted by Rear 
Admiral Arthur B. Cook before a House Committee. 
Officials of the Bureau during the last year have 
begun to feel that they ‘will not be able to use these 
pilots on the airways who are reserves in time of war 
because of the almost certain need for their retention 
on the civil airways to meet wartime commercial 
transportation demands,’ Admiral Cook was quoted.”’ 
The Air Line Pilots Association is in sharp disagree- 
ment with the opinions of Admiral Cook and other mili- 
tary leaders who have expressed similar opinions. Appar- 
ently what the military big-wigs seem to forget is that our 
recent wars have been fought on foreign territory. Just 
how, and to what extent, the services of the air line pilots 


the 


will be utilized in time of war obviously depends on | 


whether or not our next war is one of defense or aggres- 
sion. Certainly, we are all fed up on becoming entangled 
in other people’s back yard arguments. Certainly, we are 
not going to fight any wars of aggression. While Ameri- 
can people will and can fight if it is necessary, as has 


been proven convincingly in the past, they are essentially | 


a peace-loving people. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
assume that if there is another war it will be one of de- 
fense. Should certain belligerents decide to fight us they 
are not going to say “come over on our territory and 
fight.” Instead they are going to try to park their battle- | 
ships in our principal harbors, if they can get away with | 


it, and their land and air fighting forces will strike at that | ple.” 


part of our border which is most vulnerable to invasion. 


adelphia, we get in the habit of 
talking this way just to make him 
feel at home). 

“T weep,” says “Lonely Heart,” 
those women.” “What 
women speakest thou of, chum,” 
quoth we. “I weep for all of them,” 
retorts L. H. At this we sigh 
a heavy sigh recalling the days of 
our youth, only wishing we could 
impart to this sad lout the knowl- 
edge that you can’t drink all the 
ice cream sodas in the world, nor 
can you love all the women. But 
with such an expression of philos- 
ophy “Lonely Heart” rears up on 
his hind legs, balancing himself 
with surprising skill on the small 
island and delivers a sermon, 
; which we took verbatim, which is 
as follows: 


Sermon on the Isle 

“Ladies and Gentlemen, al- 
though in the past I have wept 
copious tears for myself, at man’s 
injustice to man (company’s, too) 
I now cast a tear for those thou- 
sands of young and beautiful 
women in this great nation’s Cap- 
itol, whom as the national census 
| shows, outnumber the men ten to 
|one, who want for upstanding es- 
|corts of good moral character. 
Coming from good pioneer stock 
as I do (believe it or not) I in- 
tend to do something about it. It 
is a shame. It is a reflection on 
the manhood of Washington, but 
| especially it is a blemish on the 
escutcheon of the unattached air 
|line pilots of Washington to allow 
| such a condition to prevail.” 

From experience we knew L. H. 
| was lost in the eloquence of his 
own words, and so we retired as 
|gracefully as a couple of water- 
| wings would allow. 

“Lonely Heart” Now Sir Galahad 

The scene shifts: 

It is a dark night in Washing- 
}ton, D. C.’s alleys. Only a few 
| Se nators prowl the streets seeking 
|contact with the “common peo- 
Down the avenue a shining 
}monster comes, and from its in- 


If this were the case, with modern fighting aircraft | terior steps none other than Sir 
becoming more improved daily, the entire country would | Galahad, Lonely Heart Harter.” 


be a battlefield, in which instance I don’t think the ones | 
rendering opinions on the defense value of the air line 
pilots would want to be riding in commercial air liners 
with them while 500 mile-per-hour air fighting equipment 
was flying around preying on everything and anything on 
which they could turn loose their machine guns, or bombs. 
Under conditions like this it is not beyond the realm 
of possibility, and in fact very likely, that there would be 
no commercial air transportation except that carried on 
under heavy convoy or that which was conducted entirely 
with military equipment and under strict military control. 

The principal trouble seems to be that everybody has 
been lulled into a false sense of security because the last 
big war, in which we participated, was fought on Euro- 


|Your spies immediately suspect 
that things will happen worth re- 
porting. 

“Out of the way,” says L. H. 
curtly nudging a couple of sena- 
tors off the sidewalk with his us- 
ual disregard for policemen and 
such, and proceeds to knock on a 
door which bears the intriguing 
sign, ‘Lonely Hearts Club.” He 
is welcomed by a door-man who 
announces in polite tones, “Sir 
Galahad.” After a short pause 
there appears from an inner office 
a fairly young woman, clad in 
a business suit, who says, ‘‘So 


Another Blast 
—So Help Me 


By F. J. SCHWAEMMLE 
Council No. 44, DAL 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Seems that every time I turn 
around (which is quite frequent- 
ly when in Ft. Worth) I have an- 
other newsletter to write. Here 
goes another blast—so help me! 

Floyd Addison has ceased bail- 
ing out — he bought an electric 
pump for that water in the base- 
ment. Maybe I need one for wa- 
ter on the brain. 

George Shealey’s other pet di- 
version is golf. Attended a recent 
tournament over in Augusta and 
from all reports a good time was 
had by all, 

Bricklayer Charley 

Charley Dolson is now undergo- 
ing a movie short—it’s his version 
of the Three Little Pigs. He is 
portraying the part of the one that 
built his house of bricks. Seems 
that Charley is finding out that it 
takes more than mortar and bricks 
to make a bricklayer. Hear he 
had to hire an assistant. Cheer 
up, Charley, you’ll get that ve- 
randa built even if you have to 
hire a bricklayer. 

Have you seen the pamphlet be- 
ing distributed by the Museum of 
Natural History in New York? 
Well, the picture on the front is 
an image of Clarence Norton. I 
caught him the other day in plaid 
shorts. Boy, was that a “WOW.” 
Was McCarthy’s Face Red? 

Spent Sunday several weeks back 
in Ft. Worth with Captain McCar- 
thy. Hadn’t seen the Captain all 
day till just before time to catch 
the cab to take Wings Over Dixie 
back to Atlanta. ’Twas a beau- 
tiful day with a gentle forty-mile- 
an-hour wind blowing. All the 
girls were out in their new 
finery. Out is darn near right. I 
stood on several corners viewing 
the pulchritude of our lovely 
southern ladies. When I first saw 
Pat he was blushing a pink-red. I 
admit some of the sights were en- 
titled to blushes. Pat just stayed 
that way so I wondered what was 
the matter. Sorry to report that 
he had just finished eighteen holes 
of golf under that Texas sunshine. 
It wore off in several days but I’m 
still blushing. 

The King Rides in New 
Chrysler Eight 

Norton thinks he is a King just 
because he rides around in a new 
Chrysler Royal. 

A passenger inclined to be over- 
weight made this remark when 
trying to seat himself in the 
Electra, “This is a swell plane but 
the seats are too narrow for peo- 
ple like me that have too much 
beef starboard and port.” 

The latest thing along the east 
coast is the theme song entitled, 
‘The Bells of St. Eastern.” The 
railroads must be in very bad 
shape when they sell old locomo- 
tive bells to an air line. Why? 
Damifino. 

Almost every day one reads an 
article about new applications for 
new runs to some place different 
vila a most direct, fastest, super- 
fine air line. Delta has a couple 
filed, I hope. Only thing so far 
is a sticker I saw on a car, “Ef 
You Effer Been to Zinzinnati?” 
No, but I hope to. 





(Continued on Page 5, Columns 1 and 2) 
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“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.’ 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 


Adams, John B.—U. A. L. 
Anderson, Lloyd—U. A. L. 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Ed.—U. 

Blom, Edwin W ie ,% L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. A. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick L.—T. W. A. 
Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 
Brandon, James L.—U. A. L. 
Briggs, Francis W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. E.—U. A 

Brunk, Paul S.—P. A. A. 
Bucher, Charles L.—P. A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius 7 or Ww. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. Ss. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Tins 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W — A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. 
DeCesare, Sreuk—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.—U. A. 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. L. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. A. L. 
Dunn, Stephen—Panagra 
Fields, Glenn T.—A. A. 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—U. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur A.—N. W. 
Hale, S. H.—E. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 

Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, W. L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
Komdat, Albert C.—E. A. L. 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 
Lucas, Al—W. A. 8S. 

Lucas, ee 
Lynn, John B.—C. A. L. 
McMickle, Hareld—Panagra 
Malick, Forrest E.— L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R. —T. W. A. 
Mossman, 2 a — &S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Ra ee ay B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. A. A. 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. 

Riggs, Russell S. ai, -_ 
Robbins, Wm. J. ee A. 
Rose, John AK. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 

Salisbury, tg pe M. “io w. 
Sandblom, J. V.— 

Sauceda, J. M. > i A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, Geor © C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert {.—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold R. —U. A. 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. re L. 
Underwood, Sanford L. = A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L 
Waldron, Fag Wx A. 

Walker, A.—P. A. 

Ww allace, "biy de W.—T. AW. A. 
Weatherdon, =. iam A. 
West, F. W.—N. W. 

Ww ieselmayer, Otto—P. Pw — 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. 
Worthen, John A.—W. AWE 
Zeier, Carl F. —C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 


Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 
Cochrane, Robert M.—U. A. L. 
Fife, John A.—C. A. 

Hohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M. pam A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P . A. 
Swanson, Axel—A. A. 


Inactive 


Barr, Julius 
Burford, Dean W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Drayton, Chas. M. 
Noyes, Dewey L. 
Ormsbee, F. 
Shelton, ‘Boya M. 
Stark, Howard C. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Wheaton, Harold H. 
Whittemore, Fred W. 
Willey, Sidney L. 


Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. 8S. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Unemployed 


Darby, James E. 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, George L. 
Keadle, Floyd E. 
Rhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 
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Veil of Mystery 
Lifted From 
Strato Crash 


Probable cause of the crash of 
the Boeing Stratoliner near Alder, 
Washington, on the 18th of March, 
1939, with the resultant destruc- 
tion of the aircraft and fatal in- 
juries to all ten persons aboard, 
was structural failure of the wings 
and horizontal tail surfaces due to 
the imposition of loads thereon in 
excess of those for which they 
were designed, the theory being 
that the failure occurred during a 
pull-out from a dive following re- 
covery from an inadvertent spin. 
This is revealed in the Air Safety 
3oard report to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority following inves- 
tigation. 

Designated crew members 
aboard the aircraft on the fatal 
test flight were: Julius A. Barr, 
First Pilot; Earl A. Ferguson, Co- 
pilot; Benjamin J. Pearson, Alter- 
nate Copilot; Harlan Hull, Alter- 
nate Copilot; Ralph L. Cram, First 
Aerodynamist; John Kylstra, As- 
istant to Mr. Cram in recording 
data during the flight; Albert G. 
von Baumhauer, Assistant Aero- 
dynamist; Peter Guillonard, Re- 
corder and Photographer; William 
C. Doyle, Operator of the oscillo- 
graph for taking vibration meas- 
urements following take-off, and 
Harry T. West, Engineering office. 
Mr. Barr was at the controls and 
Mr. Baumhauer was in the copi- 
lot’s seat at the time of the crash. 
Test Flight Was Being Made 
Principally for Royal Dutch Lines 

This test flight (No. 19 for the 
uircraft) was being held principal- 
ly for Mr. Guillonard, technical 
director of Royal Dutch Airlines, 
and Mr. Baumhauer, of the Dutch 
Air Ministry, both of whom were 
inspecting the stratoliner for pos- 
sible commercial operation by the 
Royal Dutch Lines. In fact, the 
test flight plan had been prepared 
with representatives of the Boeing 

ympany by the Dutch representa- 
tives. 

The flight plan for the fatal test 
vas as follows: 

1. Take-off — 15 degree flap, 
iccelerate to 100 m. p. h. and hold 
limb for 1 minute at 100 m. p.h. 
vith T. O. power. 

2. Climb to 10,000 feet using 
M. E. T. O. power. 

3. Longitudinal 
28% ce. g. 

4. Side slips. 

5. Directional stability. 

6. Throttle No. 1 engine, hold 
udder in neutral and hold for 3 
to 5 seconds. 

7. Repeat with Nos. 1 and 2 
throttled. 

8. Stalls—gear up—flaps O— 
ower on and off, repeat with gear 
lown—flaps 45—power on and off. 

9. Simulate overshooting of 
airport: (a) Trim for glide, flaps 
15 degrees, gear down; (b) Give 
full power. 

10. Landing: 26% (center of 
gravity location) 45 degree flap. 
Early Part of Flight 
Recorded in Notes 

The plane took off from Boeing 
Field, Seattle, Washington, at 
12:57 p.m. (PST), Saturday, 
March 18, 1939. Notes made by 
Mr. Cram indicated that the first 
three items of the proposed plan 
had been carried out more or less 

iccessfully. The recorded data 
ended at this point and it is to be 
ioted that side slips was the next 
oint of the program. 

At 1:12 p. m. (PST) a radio 
message was transmitted from the 
aircraft to the Boeing company 
radio station at Seattle which gave 
the position of the aircraft as be- 
ing between Tacoma, Washington, 
and Mount Ranier at an altitude 
of 11,000 feet. Some two or 
three minutes later, while flying at 
a comparatively slow rate of 
Speed in the vicinity of Alder, 
Washington, the aircraft stalled 
and began to spin in a nose-down 
attitude. After completing two or 
three turns in the spin, during 
which power was applied, it re- 
(Continued on Page 4, Col, 5) 
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CAA Gives 3 Plans 
For Airport System 


(Courtesy New York Times) 

Three proposals involving a sys- 
tem of national airports, to meet 
the demands of aerial transporta- 
tion and national defense, were 
submitted to Congress recently by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
The first of the propositions calls 
for an expenditure of $128,000,- 
000, the second would require 
$230,000,000 and the third, which 
would provide “a completely ade- 
quate airport development pro- 
gram,” would cost $435,000,000. 

In the development of any na- 
tional system the Authority recom- 
mends that the Federal Govern- 
ment assume full responsibility. 

The first, or $128,000,000 pro- 
posal, would bring to “a properly 
high standard of quality” airports 
at present designated as air-mail 
stops. While the number of such 
airports, as of January 1 this year, 
was listed as 236, the fact is that 
only 179 were actually in service 
in 1938. 

The second, or $230,000,000 
proposition, would provide for the 
development of a national system 
of about 860 ports, including lim- 
ited facilities for the training of 
private pilots. 

The “Completely 
Adequate” Plan 

The third proposal, which con- 
templates the “completely ade- 
quate program,” would provide for 
3,500 airports, such a system plac- 
ing an airport within thirty min- 
utes of “every reasonably compact 
population group of as many as 
5,000 persons.” 

In the financing of any system 
which Congress may approve, the 
Authority suggests that a substan- 
tial part of the financing involved 
be supplied from the Works Prog- 
ress Administration and the Pub- 
lic Works Administration funds. 
Such allocations of WPA or PWA 
funds would, in the opinion of the 
Authority, render an important 
service to all parties concerned, 
and at the same time be of par- 
ticular importance to the nation’s 
commerce and defense. 

In the event that public works 
and _ work-relief appropriations 
should be terminated, the Author- 
ity recommends that the work be 
continued with annual appropria- 
tions, these to be limited to proj- 
ects of “exceptional” national in- 
terest. In the case of work-relief 
projects the total contributions of 
the Federal Government for ma- 
terials and equipment and non-re- 
lief supervision would be subject 
to increase by the provisions of a 
special appropriation to enable the 
government to bear part or all of 
the expense borne by local spon- 
sors. 

Provisions tor Contract Work 

The proportion of Federal-borne 
expense would vary with the na- 
tional importance of the project. 
In this connection it is recom- 
mended that supplementary ap- 
propriations should also be avail- 
able for contract work on projects 
of particular national importance, 
or urgent projects which would 
not fit into any existing work-re- 
lief program but require separate 
handling by contract. 

In the event of legislative ap- 
proval, the Authority points out 
that, in the course of the next 
year, there could be efficiently ex- 
pended the sum of $100,000,000 
in relief funds and $25,000,000 in 
supplementary funds on projects 
of substantial importance to air 
commerce and the national de- 
fense. 

A new feature of the proposals 
is a recommendation that, wher- 
ever possible, the local sponsor- 
ship be assumed by a State. 

In deciding upon the propriety 
of Federal contributions to par- 
ticular projects, consideration is 
recommended of such factors as 
the support by the States of co- 
ordinated programs of airport de- 
velopment, their policies in pro- 
tecting the approaches to airports, 
their practices in the employment 
of aircraft fuel taxes, and their 


’ 
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SAFETY BOARD 
ESTABLISHES 
CHICAGO BASE 


In order to expedite the inves- 
tigation of aircraft accidents in 
the busy Great Lakes area, the Air 
Safety Board has opened a region- 
al office at the Chicago Munici- 
pal Airport, Tom Hardin, Vice 
Chairman of the Board, an- 
nounced recently. 

Air Safety Board personnel 
based at the Chicago office will be 
responsible for the investigation of 
aircraft accidents occurring in the 
states of North Dakota, Minneso- 
ta, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Kentucky. This area 
contains approximately 26 per cent 
of the pilots of all classifications, 
according to figures compiled by 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority as 
of October 1, 19388. A survey by 
the Air Safety Board covering all 
known aircraft accidents during 
1938 shows that approximately 
23 per cent of the total and 26 per 
cent of all fatal accidents took 
place in this area. 

Will Permit 
More Investigations 

In announcing the opening of 
this new office, Mr. Hardin said: 

“As a result of establishing re- 
gional offices in centers of aero- 
nautical activity such as Chicago, 
the Air Safety Board expects to be 
able to handle its work more ex- 
peditiously and to investigate a 
greater number of aircraft acci- 
dents than has been possible in the 
past. 

“Contrary to the ideas of many 
persons in the aviation industry as 
well as those outside the industry, 
we are not a regulatory body. In- 
stead, we are an _ independent 
board that I can best describe 
briefly as a body created to assist 
the industry and co-operate with 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
by independently investigating ac- 
cidents, determining their cause, 
and recommending measures to 
prevent recurrence of similar ac- 
cidents. 

Second Regional Office 

“The establishment of regional 
offices will greatly facilitate the 
efficient accomplishment of this 
The Chicago office is the 
second regional office of the Air 
Safety Board, the first having 
been opened in Los Angeles last 
fall. As soon as funds and per- 
sonnel are made available, addi- 
tional offices will be opened, but 
until that time, personnel from 
these two offices and from the 
Washington office will have to 
share the burden of investigations 
conducted in areas not assigned to 
a regional office.” 

Ralph A. Reed will head the 
staff of investigators located at the 
Chicago base. Phil Salzman, in- 
vestigator from Washington, is su- 
pervising the establishment of the 
new office. J. E. Jones and E. H. 
Jose, now attached to the Los An- 
‘geles office of the Air Safety 
Board, soon will be moved to the 
Chicago investigators’ office. War- 
ren Carey and L. D. Cuddeback, 
now temporarily assigned to the 
Chicago office will be transferred 
to the Pacific Coast for perma- 
nent assignment. 





Rusty Luger 
New Crash Clue 


A new clue in the three-year- 
old crash of the American Airlines 
transport plane, Southerner, near 
Goodwin, Ark., was unearthed re- 
cently when a negro found an old 
rusted Luger pistol three miles 
from the scene of the accident. 

The pistol which was found on 
the path traversed by the plane 
preceding the crash gave credence 
to the theory which was advanced 
at that time that someone had 
“interfered” with the pilots. 

The plane suddenly went into a 
power dive and crashed on the 
night of January 14, 1936, short- 
ly after leaving Memphis under 
perfect weather conditions. It 
was suggested at the original in- 
vestigation that a passenger with 
a gun had interfered with the pi- 
lots. A further investigation is 
planned. 





The Conference 
Table vs. Strikes 


(Address by Hon. Frank E. Hook, 
Member of Congress) 

Mr. Hook: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the 
House for 10 minutes at this time. 

The Speaker pro tempore: Is 
there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Hook: Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention was called to an incident 
which happened in my district 
and which is happening in many 
parts of the country at this time. 
An agreement was reached be- 
tween the timber workers of that 
region and the management in the 
matter of wages and working con- 
ditions, and both parties have 
signed on the line to uphold that 
agreement. 

On the face of it that may not 
sound important. But to my mind 
it is one of the mainstays of our 
democracy. 

Labor Problem Should Be 
Thought Out, Not Fought Out 

As far back as June 1925, Mr. 
Marcus M, Marks, who was then 
president of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, writing for the Monthly 
Labor Review, which is published 
by the Department of Labor, had 
this to say in regard to the labor 
situation at that time: 

“The labor problem should be 
thought out, not fought out. It is 
just as futile to fight out an in- 
dustrial dispute as to fight a duel; 
neither struggle proves anything 
of real value; equity and justice 
are not necessarily achieved by the 
victory. The true end can best be 
secured not by brute strength, but 
by fair balancing of the conflict- 
ing claims. The main causes of 
strikes and lockouts and practical 
methods for their prevention or 
settlement may well be made the 
subject of serious study by men 
and women who realize what great 
losses may thus be avoided by 
proper understanding and treat- 
ment.” 

To my mind Mr. Marks has 
stated in a few words what is one 
of the fundamentals of democracy, 
and if the time ever comes when 
management and labor cannot sit 
down around the conference tabl 
and talk over their differences 
and come to some mutual agree- 
ment and understanding, then de- 
mocracy shall have come to an 
end. 

Labor Is a Great Equalizer 

It is commonly argued by some 
that the labor unions of this coun- 
try are driving a wedge between 
the worker and the employer and 
thus creating class consciousness. 
On looking further into that as 
sertion, it occurred to me that 
just the opposite was true and in 
stead of creating a class con- 
sciousness or class hatred men are 
meeting and discussing their prob- 
lems around the conference table, 
which brings them closer together 
and puts them on an equal basis. 

The outposts of democracy in 
the world today are France and 
England. In those two countries 
the conference table is still in use. 
The labor unions of those coun- 
tries and their democratic meth- 
ods for obtaining their goals is 
one of the main obstacles to the 
advance of dictatorship, be it 
Nazi, Fascist, or Communist. And 
to those who would deny that 
right to labor I only want to point 
out to you that where labor is not 
free neither do you have free 
capital, nor free speech, nor free- 
dom of worship. 

Everything Considered, 
Labor Carried on Admirably 

It is true that labor, during the 
past few years, has not always 
been the model child. But in view 
of what has happened in this Na- 
tion during that time, labor as a 
whole has carried on admirably. 
Labor has taken it on the chin 
during the past 9 years and no 
one can say otherwise. It is only 
a wonder to me that greater vio- 
lence has not taken place than ac- 
tually happened. 

There comes to my mind that 
possibly the prevention of more 
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TRANS-CANADA 
LINE READY 


By James Montagnes 


Toronto.—At long last Canada 
began operating its publicly- 
owned airway for passengers. 
After more than a decade of de- 
lays the Canadian traveling public 
is able to fly from one end of the 
Dominion to the other. No longer 
is it necessary to cross the inter- 
national border to catch a plane 
to cross the continent. 

Trans-Canada Airlines, the gov- 
ernment-owned air service, has 
now perfected its technique so 
that passengers will fly in the 
American-built Lockheed Electras. 
Mail and express have been car- 
ried for a year and a half and on 
March 1 the scheduled night air- 
mail service went into operation, 
bringing Montreal and Vancou- 
ver only seventeen and a half 
hours apart. 

The Canadian service has a mo- 
nopoly on passenger, mail and ex- 
press carrying between Canadian 
cities. Private operators run 
feeder lines north from cities on 
the transcontinental route. The 
government maintains the radio, 
weather and lighting services 
along the route for the publicly- 
owned air line, which will carry 
passengers at rates similar to 
those charged on United States 
transcontinental services, 6 cents a 
mile. The air line will also supply 
free meals to passengers and gen- 
erally will operate as a competi- 
tive air line to similar transconti- 
nental services south of the inter- 
national boundary. Stewardesses 
will be carried on all flights. 
Operated as Subsidiary 
to Railways 


Trans-Canada Airlines is oper- 
ated as a subsidiary to the Gov- 
ernment-owned Canadian National 
Railways. Like the railway, it is 
expected to lose money the first 
few years, but it was felt that so 
important a service as a trans- 
continental airway should remain 
public property. 

The airway was placed in op- 
eration with the best pilots in the 
Dominion at the controls, the pi- 
lots being recruited from private- 
ly owned transport organizations. 
United States airway executives, 
headed by Philip G. Johnson, for- 
merly president of United Air 
Lines, were placed in charge of 
operations, and have trained Cana- 
dian assistants to take over as 
soon as the airway functions 
smoothly with all services. 

At present the airway operates 
only between Montreal and Van- 
couver and all cities between 
these two points. It is expected 
that later this year the eastward 
section from Montreal to Halifax 
via the northern section of the 
State of Maine and Moncton, N. 
3., will go into operation. Air- 
fields on this route are nearly 
ready now, although no services 
are run east of Montreal by the 
Trans - Canada Airlines. Some 
difficulties concerning flying over 
Maine are understood to be hold- 
ing up this service at present. 





Intercepter Pursuit 


Speeds 400 m. p. h. 


Speed is the keynote of the 
Army’s requirements for pursuit 
planes to be produced under the 
Air Corps’ new expansion pro- 
gram. It is disclosed that tests 
are being made by crafts capable 
of 400 m.p.h. maximum speed. 

Plans are under way for mass 
production of these 400 m.p.h. 
craft which have been designed 
by the army and are known as 
“interceptor pursuit” planes. Ac- 
cording to claims made, their su- 
perior speed and climbing ability 
could deliver telling blows and 
withdraw without being harmed. 

Two of the planes being tested 
at Wright Field are the XP-39, 
made by the Bell Aircraft com- 
pany and the XP--41 by the Se- 
versky Aircraft corporation. Both 
of these are single  seaters, 
equipped with three blade propel- 
lers and armed with two machine 








guns. 
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ALASKA GETS 
FLYING AID 


By ALICE ROGERS HAGER 

(Courtesy New York Times.) 

The long years during which 
Alaska has struggled for aerial 
recognition seem to be nearing an 
end, as Congress moves to make 
the necessary appropriations for 
army and navy bases and for civil 
airway aids. Appropriation of 
$4,000,000 has already been made 
for the new army base to be lo- 
cated just outside Fairbanks; the 
navy bill carries $2,900,000 for 
enlarging existing facilities at Sit- 
ka, and in the Hepburn bill is a 
provision for $8,022,000 for a 
naval air base at Kodiak. The 
Civil Aeronautics Authority re- 
quested a $15,000,000 grant for 
its next fiscal year, with a $3,000,- 
000 allowance for Alaska. This 
was cut by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get to $7,000,000, which pared the 
part for the Territory to a single 
million. 

The Authority, however, has not 
waited for Congressional action in 
getting the long awaited civil air- 
ways equipment on its way. With 
the modernizing of Federal air- 
ways in the United States proper, 
a considerable amount of the older 
type transmitters for radio ranges 
and code transmission of weather 
information has become available. 
This has already been sent north 
and is at present being installed 
by the Territorial Government. 
Since there had been no airways 
at all before, this is an important 
step forward. The range system 
will include legs from Seattle to 
Ketchikan to Juneau, and from 
there on to Fairbanks and Nome. 
Adequate Fields Needed 

Pacific Alaska Airways, a Pan 
American subsidiary, has done the 
necessary survey flights for the 
Seattle-Juneau run, but will not 
be able to begin passenger service 
until new equipment becomes 
available. 

There is no airport in Alaska at 
present large enough to take a 
land plane bigger than a Lockheed 
Electra, and the Sikorsky S-43, 
with which the experimental 
flights have been made, cannot 
carry a pay load when it has the 
required gas and Arctic outfittings 
for the non-stop run to Ketchi- 
kan. If a Martin Clipper can be 
released from the Pacific when the 
new Boeings go into service, this 
is probably the ship that will be 
used. Later a Boeing Stratoliner 
may be substituted, but it will 
need to have a first class modern 
airport to land on, and so far 
there is no money in sight for such 
building. 

According to Anthony J. Di- 
mond, Alaskan Representative in 
Congress, from $2,000,000 to $3,- 
000,000 is needed for airports. 

So many angles are involved in 
the picture and so little has been 
understood about them in the 
United States that the men and 
women of the Territory had for 
years been almost hopeless of ever 
getting the necessary attention of 
the official mind long enough to 
make their needs known. 

Many Angles Involved 

No one who has flown into the 
vast loneliness of an Arctic win- 
ter can have anything but the most 
heartfelt admiration for the men 
and machines that have con- 
quered the desolation and made it 
livable with the gift of wings. 
When Ben Eielson, back in 1924, 
dreamed of bringing  winter- 
bound communities into constant 
contact with cities where people 
grumble if the morning paper is 
half an hour late because of snow, 
even the Alaskans thought he was 
crazy. But it wasn’t long until he 
had his scoffers lining up to fly 
with him. He wasn’t able to see 
his dream work out in its entirety, 
but he did begin the breed of pilot 
that has become a byword from 
Barrow to Ketchikan, 

Problem for Pilots 
According to men like Joe Cros- 
son, it takes six years to make a 
first-class Alaskan flyer. No mat- 
ter how good a pilot you are out- 
side, you have to learn all over 
again up there. Learn about “‘wil- 
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Increased Air 
Safety Proves 
Air Safety Board 


Air Safety figures of the trans- 
port lines for the winter period 
of 1938-39 are very gratifying 
and definitely prove worth of 
ALPA proposed Air Safety Board. 

Domestic air lines flew 17,863,- 
270 miles, according to the CAA, 
during the winter period from De- 
cember 12 to March 20 with only 
one fatal accident. This accident 
occurred at Miles City, Montana, 
on January 13, resulting in the 
death of two crew members and 
two passengers, 

Comparative winter figures re- 
veal that in 1935-36 there were 
12,909,995 miles flown, eighteen 
fatalities to passengers and four 
to members of the crews which 
was one passenger fatality per 4,- 
696,634 passenger-miles; in 1936- 
87, 14,218,367 miles were flown 
with twenty-eight fatalities, twen- 
ty-one to passengers and seven to 
members of crews, which was one 
passenger fatality to 3,965,029 
miles; and in 1937-38, 14,824,274 
miles were flown with nineteen 
fatalities, fourteen to passengers 
‘and five to members of crews or 
one passenger fatality per 7,- 
572,975 miles. In 1938-39 there 
was only one passenger fatality 
per 32,045,512 passenger miles. 





Schwaemmle— 


(Continued from Page 2) 

We're all in fine condition for 
the summer rush. The last on va- 
cation is John Henry “Luke” 
Williamson. And as the sum- 
mer approaches we are all looking 
around for and it won’t be long 
till we say, “Mama, that man is 
here again.” Who? The check 
pilot. Been more questions being 
asked than the time the old maid 
did find a man under her bed. 

Speaking of questions. Who 
had to go up the back stairway? 
Who said that violent air is rough 
air with a hangover? Who is say- 
ing NO, NO,a thousand times NO? 
Who wears those pink pajamas? 
Who sleeps in the raw? Who gets 
doublecrossesd and with such 
glee? Who wants to stop writing 
these crazy items? I DO. 

With three misters whose first 
names are Fred you’d think there 
would be some confusion but ’taint 
so. Their named Fred, (Fred 
Ball) Freddie, (Fred Dick) and 
Fritz (yours truly). 

Haven’t seen much of Von Tip- 
pen Schier’s monocle. Guess Foxy 
Grandpa can see things just as 
well without it. However, Lee 
McBride broke out with a new 
pair of specs t’other day. May- 
be it’s not the mileage that wears 
you down but the amount of 
horsepower one pulls. 

Captain Boss Davis took his va- 
cation with the Army as Captain 
Boss Davis. Nothing like being 
consistent. 

Jack Slaton Proud Papa 

Understand that several of the 
young baby girls in the neighbor- 
hood have been warned against 
Jack Slaton’s first section—a boy. 
Jack is going OK as a proud papa 
but he says the kid should learn 
that he was christened a number 
of years ago. 

Freddie Dick and family are en- 
joying their home in Cascade 
Heights. You sure need lots of 
room when you have two children. 

Speaking of children, flying the 
rough riders years ago must have 
done something to our Captains. 
There are two First Officers single 
and yet with the same number of 
Captains and First Officers there 
are more children among the First 
Officers. There is one to figure 
out—tTechnically Speaking. 

*Twas a Dark and Stormy Night 
A plane pulled in on a dark and 
stormy night. The atmosphere 
was charged with electricity— 
thunderstorms. The pilot got out 
and heard a passenger make the 
remark: “Isn’t it wonderful what 
some people will do to get out of 
working for a living.” He looked 
at the pilot. Yes, isn’t it? 

That’s all, soaks. 





| WANDERLUST MEMBERS PIONEERING NEW] 


AIR LINE NETWORK IN FAR AWAY 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLIC 


Pilots George R. Farn- 
ham, formerly of Braniff 
Airways, and Heber C. 
Miller, many years with 
United Air Lines, are now 
ace pilots for the Servicio , 
Aereo Colombiano, (cable @ 
address: SACO), with 
head offices at Medellin, 
Colombia, S. A. Accord- 
ing to a recent letter re- | 
ceived at Headquarters 
the boys are happy about 
their new assignments and 
are fascinated by nature’s 
handiwork in this good- 
neighbor republic which j 
lies thousands of miles to 
the south. 





Adopt Picturesque 
Country as Homeland 
Paragraphs taken from 
Pilot Farnham’s letter to- 
gether with _ interesting 
snapshots which are re- — 
produced herein interest- 
ingly describe their flying | 
and the picturesque country 
which they have adopted as Ge 
theirhome. The pictures, be- #% 
ginning at the top, are of 
(left to right) Pilot Mill- 
er, unnamed flight stewardess, and Pilot Farnham;—the company 
hangar, under construction at the company’s Medellin base, the radio 
station and other equipment;—and a Lockheed 12 military demonstrator 
taking the air. The mountains in the background in these views are 
more than 10,000 feet high and the home field shown is 4,800 feet above 
sea level, lying in a valley eight miles wide and forty miles long. 
Farnham’s Letter Interestingly Descriptive 
The following are quoted paragraphs from Pilot Farnham’s letter: 
“The Servicio Aereo Colombiano Company is an old concern hav- 
ing been in existence approximately five years. It is strictly a Colom- 
bian Company and backed by the Colombian Government. However, 
it did not attempt to really operate on a large scale until about a year 
and a half ago. Prior to that time the Government had S. C. A. D. 








T. A.—the German line—do all necessary air line flying, even to carry-- 
ing the mail. Now, however, the Colombian people have not only de- 
cided to take over all air line flying operations themselves but thev 
have elaborate plans formulated for extending their air network. I 
might state here that all South American countries are strongly for 
the U. S. A. and look upon us as a sort of protector. Judging from 
the few American newspapers that we are able to get down here, I 
believe the United States looks upon South American countries as a 
very strategic point in case of international conflict. So I guess that 
about balances the problem. 


Thunderstorms Nothing Like Those Between K. C. and Chicago 
“We have an awful lot of instrument flying to do down here be- 
cause it rains almost daily and rains hard. However, the storms are 








nothing compared to the thunderstorms between Kansas City and 
Chicago. When on instruments, the main thing is to fly high at all 
times on account of the mountain ranges, so we never fly less than 
11,500 feet as that altitude will clear all peaks by a safe margin, pro- 
viding you stay on course. I might add that you do just that thing, 
too, for there are no second attempts in this country; you either do 





it right the first time or else—. There is no second time as the peaks 





Dice Pilots “Flying 
Hutchinsons’”’ On 
World Trip 


Capt. L. H. Dice, furloughed 
EAL pilot and former chairman of 
Council No. 52, has accepted a 
temporary position as pilot for the 
famed “Flying Hutchinsons.” The 
Hutchinson family is making plans 
for a 50,000 mile air tour of the 
capitals of 68 countries. 

The purpose of the flight is to 
have the “Scroll of All Nations” 
signed by the chief executive of 
each of the 68 independent na- 
tions of the world. It is strictly a 
“good-will trip.” The scroll is in- 
scribed with two flags of each 
country, a picture of each chief 
executive, coat of arms of each 
nation, and name of the country 
and capital. 


The plane, a Lockheed Electra, 
bears 70 flags, separated in groups 
of 10, colorfully arranged on the 
nose, bow, and fuselage. It is 
equipped with the latest naviga- 
tional devices, two-way radio, 
oxygen equipment for high flying, 
and three desk-like tables where 
the two children of the family can 
study their lessons. 


Strato Crash— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
covered from the spin and began 
to dive. The aircraft partially re- 
covered from the dive at an alti- 
tude of approximately 3,000 feet 
above sea level, during which re- 
covery it began to disintegrate. 








Describe Disintegration of 
Aircraft Before Crash 


Outboard sections of the left 
and right wings failed upward and 
broke entirely loose from the air- 
craft. Major portions of the ver- 
tical fin and portions of the rud- 
der were carried away by the wing 
wreckage. The outboard section 
of the left elevator separated from 
the stabilizer and both fell to the 
ground detached. The right hori- 
zontal tail surface, being held on 
by the fairing along the top sur- 
face and also by the elevator trim 
tab cables, remained with the fuse- 
lage. The No. 1 engine nacelle 
also broke loose from the aircraft 
and fell to the ground separately. 
The main body of the aircraft set- 
tled vertically and struck the 
ground in an almost level attitude 
both longitudinally and laterally 
at a point approximately 1,200 
feet above sea level. Watches and 
clocks aboard the aircraft, which 
were broken by force of the im- 
pact, indicated the time at the ac- 
cident as approximately 1:17 p. m. 
(PST). 

Structural Failure Due to 
Excessive Air Load 


In its summary of findings 
which was based on a complete in- 
vestigation of instruments, en- 
gines, propellors, body, structure, 
previous tests, etc., the Air Safety 
Board report stated that “‘all per- 
tinent evidence indicated that the 
aircraft went into an inadvertent 
spin subsequent to a stall at an 
altitude of approximately 11,000 
feet. It made two to three turns 
in the spin, during which the en- 
gines were used to aid recovery. 
In recovering from the dive sub- 
sequent to the spin, the wings and 
horizontal tail surfaces failed up- 
ward apparently due to air load in 
excess of those for which the air- 
craft was designed.” 


Several recommendations were 
made by the Air Safety Board to 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority as 
the result of investigation of this 
accident. The board recommend- 
ed that the CAA make a further 
study of the mass balancing of all 
control surfaces of this Boeing 
model including studies for the 
prevention of and factors which 
contribute to, flutter and vibra- 
tion as well as a study of stall and 
spin characteristics. It was also 
suggested that the CAA establish 
by regulation uniform and more 
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STATIC PROOF RADIOS PROMISE ADDITIONAL SAFETY 

In revising rules and regulations for the aviation radio service 
in the next few weeks, the Federal Communications Commission will 
give consideration to new “static-proof” radios which defy thunder- 


storms and promise additional safety in flying. This equipment, util- 
izing very high frequencies, above 100,000 kilocycles, has enabled 
pilots for the first time to hear aeronautical ground stations clearly 
without interruption even during severe storms. On the conventional 
frequencies, signals from the ground sometimes are drowned out com- 
pletely by static bursts. 

Important New Safeguard for Pilots and Passengers 


The clear audibility of signals received with the new equipment 
promises to protect planes against being cut off from communications 
with the ground, according to engineers of the Commission, and thus 
o add an important new safeguard for pilots and passengers. A num- 
ber of experimental licenses have been issued by the Commission to 
radio manufacturers and air line companies for the very high frequen- 
cy or “static-proof” transmitters and receiving sets, as part of the 
effort by many agencies to maintain for American flying the best 
aviation communications system in the world. 

Reports of the licensees’ experiments and their results are being 
studied constantly by engineers of the Commission, who also observe 
field tests of the equipment. The Commission has not as yet licensed 

frequencies above 60,000 kilocycles on any other basis than ex- 
perimental. It will determine allocations, and rules to govern the use 
of the frequencies, before the “static-proof” equipment is made avail- 
able for commercial use. 

Make Progress in Instrument Landing 

Another question to be considered by the Commission when it 
revises rules and regulations for the aviation service is that of making 
more definite provision, in conjunction with the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, for instrument landing radio systems, as an additional 
safeguard for air transportation. For several years there has been 

idy progress in the development of these systems. The work has 
been conducted by cooperation between Civil Aeronautics Authority, 
other Governmental departments, and the aviation industry. This high- 
technical tool has reached the point where the Communications 
ommission has authorized commercial installations of experimental 
systems at five of the major airports in the country. If and when 
such systems reach the state of practical everyday application, it will 
be feasible for aircraft coming in at properly equipped airports to 
make safe landings regardless of the type of weather at the field or 
the extent of visibility. 

Evidencing the importance attached to the radio communication 
network maintained to keep in touch with aircraft while in flight, 
practically all radio installations aboard transport planes are now 
made in duplicate, each transmitter, receiver, and power supply being 
supplemented by a spare unit kept in readiness for use in the event of 
failure of the regular equipment. 

* * * 
NEW ALTIMETER REGISTERS ACTUAL DISTANCES 
ABOVE TERRAIN 

One of the newer developments which will provide increased 
safety in the flight of aircraft, is the radio altimeter. This instru- 
ment, upon which considerable experimental work is being done with 
Commission approval, will enable the — to determine his exact dis- 
tance above all obstructions, rather than merely above sea level, or 
some other fixed level, as heretofore. Such information will consid- 
erably aid those pilots, lost due to foggy or other bad weather, es- 
pecially in mountainous country, who desire to approach the ground 
in order to determine their position. They will be able, through the 
use of the radio altimeter, to make such approach with considerable 
assurance of avoiding a crash. 

Convert Signals Instantaneously 

The radio altimeter, in determining the plane’s distance above 
ground, measures the time taken for the signal to be transmitted from 
the plane to the ground, reflected, and received at the plane. This 
time, by means of electrical circuits, is converted in such a manner 
that the instantaneous altitude of the plane is shown directly on the 
face of an instrument giving the pilot an exact and continuous indica- 
tion of the plane’s actual altitude above ground. This method is very 
sensitive to small variations in actual height above ground and gives 
positive indication of any and all obstructions. ‘ 

The regular aircraft altimeter registers variation of air pressure 
and indicates the plane’s altitude above some paticular reference level, 
usually sea level. Therefore, in addition to this information the ilot 
must know the elevation of the land and obstructions over which he 
is flying in order to avoid collisions. 


Line Pilots- Minute Men of Air Defense 


(Continued from Page 2) 

pean territory. The experiences in this war still seem to 
be shaping our ideas as to how the next war will be 
fought. The tremendous national defense value of the 
highly trained air line pilots, and any other group of com- 
mercial pilots, is undeniable and just how they would be 
utilized in our next campaign will depend entirely on the 
nature and location of the seat of operations. 

To drop the air line pilots or any other well-trained 
group of commercial pilots from the rolls of our Reserve 
Air fighting forces would obviously prove a body blow 
to our entire national defense structure. 

The first and most important thing to do in creating 

the proper defense for our nation is to make sure that we 
have the proper wherewithal that can be quickly and 
properly utilized, should our borders be invaded. 
_ To quibble about who is going to do what, before it 
is actually known what there is for who to do, is obviously 
nothing more than sheer opinion based on pure supposi- 
tion. 

No matter what it may pertain to, facts are still facts 
and the fact remains that fifteen hundred highly-trained 
‘ir line pilots ready to take to the air on short notice, 
shoulder-to-shoulder with our regular military air-fighting 
‘companions in defense of the much envied and jealously 
vuarded rights of a free people, is something that Uncle 
Sam can well be proud of, and which should be properly 
recognized and maintained. 


ly 
1y 
C 





—David L. Behncke. 








Safety Board 
Lauds Hissong 
And Russell 


“The Captain and crew dis- 
played exceptional skill and cour- 
age, in meeting the emergency 
and in bringing the aircraft to a 
landing in a manner as to pre- 
vent loss of life.” Such read the 
report of the Air Safety Board 
following their investigation of 
the EAL crash near Montgomery, 
Alabama, last October, when Cap- 
tain J. D. Hissong and First Of- 
ficer C. R. Russell eased a burning 
plane to a safe landing. 

The aircraft started the take- 
off to the southeast from the 
northwest corner of the Mont- 
gomery field at approximately 
10:40 p. m., and, in a slow nor- 
mal climb, crossed the boundary 
lights on the south edge of the 
field. Immediately after the gear 
had been pumped to a completely 
retracted position, a slight vibra- 
tion was felt, which increased 
noticeably when the motors were 
throttled from take-off power at an 
approximate altitude of 1,000 feet 
to 28 inches manifold and 1950 
RPM. After discovery that the 
right motor was the source of the 
vibration, this engine was throttled 
to about 20 inches manifold pres- 
sure, and additional power applied 
to the left motor. On continua- 
tion of vibration from the right 
engine, it was completely throt- 
tled, and the aircraft banked in a 
right gliding turn toward the 
Montgomery airport. 

Flames Break Out 

Flames then appeared around 
the right engine and the cabin im- 
mediately filled with smoke. De- 
spite this, Hissong and Russell 
closed the fuel supply to the right 
engine, and applied the fire extin- 
guisher in the right nacelle. This 
halted the blaze but momentarily. 

The blaze continued around the 
engine mount and along the wing 
until the supporting structure was 
melted away by the flames, and 
the engine dropped free from the 
aircraft. As the motor fell away, 
the ship lurched violently, the 
right wing lifting to a vertical po- 
sition. But, by the combined ef- 
forts of the pilots, the plane was 
righted, and the landing glide 
started. Just before reaching the 
ground, the right wing struck a 
tree and was sheared from the air- 
craft. The impact resulted in the 
rotation of the aircraft to the left, 
and it struck the ground, after a 
180 degree rotation, tail first. The 
ship skidded over uneven ground 
and came to rest in an upright po- 
sition, 

Hissong Burned At Controls 

The passengers and flight stew- 
ard left the aircraft via the door, 
and Captain Hissong and First 
Officer Russell escaped through 
the cockpit hatch. No injuries 
were sustained by either passen- 
gers or crew, with the exception 
of Captain Hissong, who was 
burned at the controls while fight- 
ing to right the ship. After every- 
one had left the ship, it was im- 
mediately consumed by the fire. 

Examination and inspection of 
the aircraft and engines subse- 
quent to the accident, indicated 
that three front holddown nuts on 
the No. 6 cylinder flange of the 
right engine had been loose prior 
to failure of studs, and that the 
holddown studs on this cylinder 
failed progressively, resulting in 
the cylinder being forced outward 
because of pressure exerted by 
power impulse, thus permitting 
the bottom oil ring to leave the 
cylinder when the piston was near 
bottom center of the stroke. 
Failure of the oil sump, exhaust 
manifold, and No. 6 connecting 
rod, occurred in rapid succession. 
Oil flowing from the cracked oil 
sump is believed to have become 
ignited by the flame emitted from 
a broken exhaust manifold, and, 
because of the forward speed of 
the aircraft, the resultant fire 
progressed through the engine 
cowling and the diaphragm sepa- 
rating the power section from the 
accessory compartment, where in- 
tensified by the burning away of 





Alaska—_ 


(Continued from Page 4) 

lie wogs” over the Alaskan Gulf 
that pick you up and swirl you 
around and upside down. Learn 
about down-drafts on the side of 
a mountain. One of the Canadian 
pilots at White Horse, when I was 
in last January, had just “walked 
in” thirty miles from such a tricky 
piece of air — a 1,500-foot drop 
with his motor, at full throttle, do- 
ing him as much good as if he 
were running a sewing machine. 
He landed in some tree tops, so 
he was all right—except for those 
thirty miles at 40 below. 

Then there is the Taki, which 
drops down over the 6,000-foot 
perpendicular mountains in back 
of Juneau like several million bats 
out of Gehenna, and can pick a 
plate glass window all in one 
piece. Alex Holden told me, while 
we all sat around the lobby of the 
Gastineau and listened to one 
howl, “It’s all right if you’re in 
the air. But try and get up! You 
might as well be driving a paper 
kite.” 

There are also the icy fogs over 
the Bering, where the biweekly 
run into Nome has to duck and 
dodge and play hop-scotch to keep 
from getting caught. 

Anti-Airport Terrain 

The airports in several places 
are hazards in themselves. Like 
the one at Ruby that slants uphill, 
so that when you land somebody 
has to block your wheels or your 
skis to keep you from sliding 
downhill backwards. If you are 
late coming into Fairbanks or any 
of the other ports, they turn on 
automobile lights or make bonfires. 
There are no lighted landing fields 
in the territory. 

And no radio beam sounds a 
snug course when you can’t see 
where you are going. Weather 
reporting is done as well as can 
be with available equipment—but 
at the most charitable estimate, 
it’s sketchy. 

Such grim determination and in- 
genuity have made Alaskans com- 
pletely air-minded. Half the popu- 
lation flew last year. You either 
fly or walk in all but a minute 
segment of the Territory’s 590,000 
square miles. The plane in the 
sky is a harbinger of hope and a 
lifeline for practically the entire 
Territory. Many men, women, 
and children in the interior have 
flown for years but have never 
seen either a train or an automo- 
bile. 

Whatever the Great White Fa- 
thers in Washington may decide, 
Alaska knows how important this 
job she has begun is to the whole 
American people. With Japanese 
fishing boats poaching salmon at 
her front doors and Russia only a 
stone’s throw away over the Ber- 
ing, there is her front line post of 
defense. Ask any old army man 
how the hiking is up there—and 
be prepared for some fancy lan- 
guage. You have got to fly. And 
some day, perhaps, there will be 
an air line over the top of the 
world to London. 


SO THAT’S THE 
WAY IT IS— 


There is an old saying that “The 
longer they run, the harder they 
fall.” 

The Bachelor’s Club has lost 
another member in the person of 
that intrepid, adventurous, glam- 
orous, and glorified bachelor, Rich- 
ard “Dick” Merrill, famous for his 
outstanding achievements as an 
air line pilot and premier long dis- 
tance precision flyer. 

Merrill and Toby Wing, movie 
star and dancer, have been mar- 
ried since last June. This was re- 
cently confirmed by Merrill after 
he landed his ship in Newark, fol- 
lowing his regular run. They 
were wedded in Tia Juana, Mexico; 
he added. 

Congratulations! 











fuel, oil, and hydraulic lines, it 
continued around or through the 
fire wall, into the wheel well and 
center section, igniting the fuel 
tanks, and eventually progressing 
into the cabin. 


Decidedly Simple 
—Write or Else 


By S. W. HOPKINS 
Council No, 48,C & S 
New Orleans, La. 

Everyone seems to enjoy read- 
ing the news notes from the coun- 
cils even though being a scribe is 
quite a problem for some of us. 
So if you are not blessed with a 
“Sheridan” or a “Stainback” 
gather around and I will let you 
in on the secret used by C. & S. 
to emerge from the great un- 
heard where so many of our coun- 
cils vegetate from year to year. 

The plan is simple — write or 
else. The newsletter is written by 
the senior members of the council, 
and each month is passed on to 
the next man on the list. (Did I 
hear someone say, “what seniority 
list?”) The theory is that every- 
one should be able to find some- 
thing to say every year or.so, and 
mayhap in the process we may un- 
cover some literary genius. 

The “Or Else”—a Deluxe Party 
at the Scribe’s Expense 

Oh yes, the “or else.” Or else 
the delinquent scribe throws a de- 
luxe party at his own expense for 
the rest of the council. If there 
is no newsletter from C: & S. next 
month you will know that council 
48 is enjoying a super party at 
Captain Catlin’s country mansion. 

The company recently received 
a number of booklets from the 
Lockheed Aircraft Company enti- 
tled, “If You Were to Build Your 
Own Ship.” The booklets were in 
questionnaire form containing lib- 
eral space for assorted gripes. 
From the alacrity with which 
some of the boys seized their pen- 
cils, Lockheed should receive some 
very enlightening information. 
It’s a good idea and one that could 
well be followed by other manu- 
facturers. 

Quinn Thinks They’ve 
Got Something There 

Captain Quinn has _ returned 
from his vacation in California 
where he had an opportunity to 
fly the DC-5. He was very pleased 
with the way the ship performed 
arid handled, and says he thinks 
they’ve got something there, par- 
ticularly in the tricycle gear. 

By the time this reaches print 
Pat Gossett will probably have 
heeded the call of “those funny 
old hills” and be vacationing down 
Arkansas way. 

Immune, Indifferent, 
and Unimpressed 

Airways Traffic Control was in- 
augurated at St. Louis on May 
lst. Our north-end pilots have 
been so hardened by their contact 
with A. T. C. at Chicago that they 
are immune, indifferent, and un- 
impressed. However, the south- 
end boys are seriously consider- 
ing water-jacketing their circular 
slip sticks. 

Commodore Jim Benedict is the 
proud owner of a twenty-five — 
correction—thirty-two foot motor 
boat recently rechristened the 
“Titanic.” It looks like a hard 
season ahead for the tarpon. 
“Poor” Joe Happy With 
215 Acres of Instruments 

First Officer Joe Greer ferried 
his personal Fairchild to New Or- 
leans a short time ago. Poor Joe 
is an air line pilot for fair now 
and is not happy without at least 
2% acres of instruments in front 
of him. He has run out of space 
on the instrument board, and has 
about used up the roof and floor. 
One more gadget and his payload 
will be in the negative numbers. 

When C. & S. added its recent 
schedule the usual hunt for co- 
pilots started again. While we 
realize that there is practically no 
unemployment in the association, 
there is some, and the present un- 
employment lists are too sketchy 
to be of much value when recom- 
mending men to the company. 
Would it not be a good idea to 
mail to each council every quarter 
a list of unemployed members, 
giving age, previous experience, 
rating held, address and position 
desired? To keep the list up to 
date it should only include the 
names of members who express 
quarterly their desire to Head- 
quarters to be listed. What do 








you think? 
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“Junk” Voyage 
Marked by Thrills 


In the May issue of the AIR 
LINE PILOT, there appeared ua 
feature article describing the ad- 
venturous voyage of six men, in- 
cluding Pilot Rex E. Purcell, in an 
ancient Chinese junk from Hong 
Kong to New York via Singapore 
and Cape Town, with no power ex- 
cept the whims of the four winds. 

On June 20th, Headquarters re- 
ceived a letter from Skipper Pur- 
cell, which follows, from “Cruising 
along the Eastern Coast of Afri- 
ca,” dated May 15, 1939. Those 
interested in following the prog- 
ress of this epical voyage will, we 
are sure, be interested in knowing 
what happened since the events de- 
scribed in the May issue. We have 
reason to believe that additiona’ 


newsletters will be received until | 


this epical voyage ends at its oh- 
jective which is the New York 
World’s Fair or elsewhere. If re- 
ceived, additional newsletters will 
be published in the AIR LINE 
PILOT. 


“On Board the PANG-JIN 

Cruising along the eastern 
coast of Africa. 

May 15th, 1939. 

“Much water has passed ’neath 
me and many things have hap- 
pened since the last letter. We 
have altered our course and are 
now back-tracking and coming by 
way of the Suez Canal. We were 
late leaving Hong Kong and ar- 
rived in the Southern Indian 
Ocean too late to make the Cape 
of Good Hope this season. The 
monsoon has changed and it was 
impossible to task the old Junk 
against it to make Capetown. We 
went south of Mauritius Island, 
east of Madagascar, to find this 
out. Just a small error on some- 
one’s part which caused us to 
make a slight detour something 
like over four thousand miles. 
Seventy-Seven Days at Sea 

“On our way back we stopped 
at the Sey Chelles Islands for 
three weeks, recuperating, as it 
were. Faith, and we needed it, 
too, as we were seventy-seven 
days at sea. Last year if someone 
had said that this year I would be 
at sea in a Junk for seventy-seven 
days I would have had his head ex- 
amined—but now it’s me_ that 
needs examining. 

Never Saw Waves So Large 
Or Swells so Big 

“We were caught in the tail- 
end of a terriffic typhoon in the 
Southern Indian Ocean between 
Mauritius and Madagascar. Mau- 
ritius sure took a beating but we 
“ran” for it and escaped the worst 
of it. We had been “hove to” for 
two days—waiting for the wind 
to change and the water to calm 
down but the wind increased to 
a gale and believe me I never saw 
waves so large or swells so big. 
We had the sails reefed and tied 
down and the sea anchor out for 
two days. 

Six Feet of Sail Carries 
“Junk” 190 miles in a Day 

“The sea anchor is a large can- 

vas cone—like a wind sock—and 
is supposed to keep the ship 
pointed into the waves and keep 
it from drifting but unfortunately 
ours didn’t work on this keel-less 
egg-shaped Junk. One of several 
mountainous waves hit us while I 
was sleeping and it will take more 
than three weeks on a tropical is- 
land of Eden for me to be even 
half normal again. Many things 
were broken in the crash, includ- 
ing my bottle of medicine. It was 
pitch dark and you had to shout 
to make yourself heard over the 
howling wind. Wires and ropes 
were dangling over the deck and 
half the poop deck railing carried 
away. I went below looking for 
another bottle of medicine but all 
I got was some cut fingers. We 
decided to run for it and left at 
day break, using only six feet of 
sail, making 190 miles the first 
day. 
Ship Wrecked Near Uncharted 
Coral Island—Pirate Gold—Lone- 
ly Ocean without Rudder — Sey 
Chelles Islands Recommended for 
World Weary 

“We decided to anchor at the 
first island out of the storm area 


Sh-h-h-h! 


Pilots’ 
Near Completion 


(Continued from Page 1) 
until May 15, 1939, has in real- 
ity been in effect eight months, 
since November 1, 1938. This was 
the date on which the Company 
placed the provisions of the con- 
tract into effect as its operating 
policy. Both the pilots and the of- 
ficials on this line have expressed 
themselves as being pleased with 
the operation of their agreement 
and have publicly stated that 
practically all bickering over many 
differences that formerly existed 
has been eliminated. This augurs 
well for the Association’s conten- 
tion that an employment contract 
will greatly improve and stabilize 
labor relations between the 
pilots and the air carrier com- 
panies, 

Results Attained Should 
Spur Efforts of Others 


spur on the efforts of all con- 
cerned to conclude contracts on 
all lines at the earliest possible 
time. 
—David L. Behncke. 


and repair the damages but only 
proceeded to make things worse. 
We were shipwrecked near a 
small coral island and I had vis- 
ions of being stranded there for 
many a year. While cruising 
around the island looking for an 
anchorage we ran into a coral 
reef—knocking off our rudder. 
We immediately lowered the sails 
and dropped the hook. Upon sur- 
veying the situation and the dam- 
age, it wasn’t quite as bad as we 
first had surmised. We salvaged 
our two-ton rudder and after sev- 
eral hours of anxious work, were 
able to hoist the anchor and with 
the current and high tide, drifted 
clear and free of the island. We 
were now on a lonely ocean with- 
out a rudder but in due time it 
was repaired and a new tiller in- 
stalled. We did not try to anchor 
any more and our desert island 
was lost to view over the distant 
horizon. 

“If any of you fellows feel the 
“urge” to get away from it all 
and want a tropical island of 
Eden—I would suggest the Sey 
Chelles Islands east of Africa. 
Here you can do most all the 





things that you read about in 
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Apparently Old Pilot Stork has a habit of making the 
check points in his flight plan good when he heads for the 
Peterson household. Left to right: George, Jr., David, 
Pilot George Peterson, the ‘“‘papa,’’ 


Allen and Ronald. 


Don’t breathe it to a soul, but confidentially 
George has his blouse buttoned because all the buttons on 
his shirt have suffered a structural failure. 


(Continued from Page 4) 
are too numeroils and they are all 
made of that funny stuff called 
rock. 

“Although we fly high, many 
times going to fifteen and sixteen 
thousand feet, we never get an 
icing condition as the tempera- 
tures even at those altitudes aver- 
age about 40 degrees. This is one 
big relief to us. 

“We have no beams but do have 
good radio compasses and they 
lead one in like a Guardian Angel. 
I don’t believe the beams would 
work anyway as they would prob- 
ably bend around too many can- 
yons., 

Wild Virgin Mountain Country 

“The country is wild virgin 
mountain country and in case of 
a forced landing anywhere other 
|than on one of the emergency 
fields, you would have some very 
thrilling experiences walking back 





The splendid results and more | z : . Ga 
complete understanding already | the jungles is plentiful, consisting 
attained by this program should |0f nuts, bananas, berries, avoca- 


to civilization. You would not die 
of thirst or starve, as food in 


|dos and other tropical fruits. But 
lthe tigers and timber wolves 
| would furnish a real hazard. We 
|carry machetes (long knives) 
and guns in all our planes just in 
case one did have to take this long 
walk back. 

“The average temperature in 
this country never goes over 78 
degrees nor under 70 degrees, 
which gives us an_ everlasting 
spring climate. Flowers grow by 
the million. Orchids sell at fifty 
cents a dozen and are as large as 
plates. Roses are so numerous 
that they are not even picked. 

“Peaks and ridges rising to 
10,500 feet completely surround 
our home landing field at Medel- 
lin. In order to take off it is a 
matter of spiraling out, and in 
order to come in, a rapid descent. 
Our lowest field on the network is 
3,000 feet above sea level and our 
highest field about 8,500 feet.” 


books. First of all there are no 
snakes or poisonous insects and 
few sand fleas or mosquitos. Bath- 
ing, fishing and treasure hunting. 
These islands used to be the “hide- 
out” for all the notorious pirates 
and recently the British Govern- 
ment made quite a haul on buried 
treasure, 


Man, Oh Man, It Sure Is Hot 
“We stayed almost a month but 
on April 30th, we weighed an- 





chor and set sail for Aden, Ara- 





| Who Said Pilot Shortage? FCC Issues New Licenses 


For Radio Operators 





The Federal Communications 
Commission has issued new regu- 
lations affecting Radio Operators’ 
Licenses. The new regulations are 
substantially the same as always 
except that the third class Radio- 
telephone and Radiotelegraph op- 


| erators’ licenses are now designated 


“Restricted Radiotelephone Oper- 


} ator Permit” and “Restricted Ra- 
| diotelegraph Operator Permit” re- 





spectively. These are the licenses 
usually required by air line pilots. 

Following is an outline of the 
part of the regulations with which 
the air line pilots are concerned. 

The term of the permit is five 
years, 

In order to qualify, the Oper- 
ator must have the following qual- 
ifications: 


Restricted Telephone Permit: 
(1) Ability to transmit and re- 
ceive spoken messages in English. 
(2) Written examination on ba- 
sic law and regulations. 


Restricted Telegraph Permit: 

(1) Send and sixteen 
words per minute. 

(2) Written examination on ba- 
sic law and regulations and basic 
theory and practice. 

(3) Additional matters, legal 
and technical, including radio tel- 
egraph theory and practice. 

The passing mark is seventy-five 
per cent and if the applicant fails 
he must wait two months before 
he can take the test again. 

The authority of the Operator 
is limited as follows: 

Any station while using type 
A-O, A-3, or A-4 emission; pro- 
vided that, 

(1) Such operator is prohibit- 
ed from making adjustments that 
may result in improper transmit- 
ter operation. 

(2) The equipment is so de- 
signed that none of the operations 
necessary to be performed during 
the course of normal rendition of 
service may cause off - frequency 
operation or result in any unau- 
thorized radiation. 

(3) Any needed adjustments of 
the transmitter that may affect the 
proper operation of the station 
are regularly made by or in the 
presence of an operator holding a 
first or second class license, eith- 
er telephone or telegraph, who 
shall be responsible for the proper 
operation of the equipment. 


receive 


Exceptions: 

(1) The permit is not valid for 
the operation of any of the vari- 
ous classes of broadcast stations 
other than a relay broadcast sta- 
tion. 

(2) The permit is not valid for 
the operation of a coastal tele- 
phone station or a coastal harbor 
station other than in the territory 
of Alaska. 

(3) The permit is not valid for 
the operation of a ship station li- 
censed to use type A-3 emission 
for communication with coastal 
telephone stations. 


Restricted Radio Telegraph 
Operator Permit: 

Any station while using type 
B, A-O, A-1, A-2, A-3, or A-4 
emission; provided that, in the 
case of equipment designed for 
and using type A-3 or A-4 emis- 
sion, 

(1) Such operator is prohibited 
from making adjustments that 
may result in improper transmit- 
ter operation. 

(2) The equipment is so de- 
signed that none of the operations 
necessary to be performed during 
the course of normal rendition of 


bia. 
we are cruising up the east coast 
of Africa, just a few miles south 
of the most eastern point. Man, 
oh man, it sure is hot! We have 
to cross the Red Sea and I hear 
tell that the wind is zero—zero at 
this time of year and hotter than 
blazes. More next month and I'll 
let you know how to cross the 
Red Sea sans wind, sans motor, 
and sans ICE.” 








operation or result in any unau- 
thorized radiation. 

(8) Any needed adjustments of 
the transmitter which may affect 
proper operation of the station are 
regularly made by or in the pres- 
ence of an operator holding a first 
or second class license, either tel- 
ephone or telegraph, who shall be 
responsible for the proper opera- 
tion of the equipment. 
Exceptions: 

(1) The permit is not valid for 
the operation of any of the vari- 
ous classes of broadcast stations 
other than a relay broadcast sta- 
tion. 

(2) The permit is not valid for 
the operation of a ship station li- 
censed to use type A-3 emission 
for communication with coastal 
telephone stations. 

(3) The License is not valid for 
the operation of a radiotelegraph 
station on board a vessel required 
by treaty or statute to be equipped 
with a radio installation. 

(4) The License is not valid for 
the operation of any ship tele- 
graph, coastal telegraph or marine 
relay station open to public cor- 
respondence. 

Renewal Examinations 

A license may be renewed with- 
out examination provided the serv- 
ice record on the license shows at 
least three years’ satisfactory serv- 
ice in the aggregate during the 
license term and while actually 
employed as a radio operator un- 
der that license; or shows at least 
two years’ service in the aggre- 
gate, under the same conditions, of 
which one year must have been 
continuous and immediately prior 
to the date of application for re- 
newal. 

—Edward G. Hamilton. 


Strato Crash— 


(Continued from Page 4) 
adequate test flight procedures fi 
aircraft intended to be used in a 
carrier service. 

Impossible to Harm Sand 

Many of the air line pilots ha 
long been of the opinion that nev 
equipment should be thoroughly 
tested to completely determi: 
performance and strength, whil 
loaded with sand and piloted 
men wearing parachutes, with no 
humans on board except those ab- 
solutely necessary to pilot the ship 
and conduct the tests. 

During such tests as this all or 
board should wear strapped-on 
parachutes at all times, and a 
carefully pre-determined plan 
clearing the ship, the very mo- 
ment something goes wrong re! 
dering the ship uncontrollable, 
should be determined. In this 
way, much valuable information 
could be gathered when failures 
occur in test flights. Nearly al- 
Ways, someone would escape alive, 
who would be able to tell what 
happened. 

One Survivor Would Have 
Eliminated Engineering Dilemma 

Had one of those on board es- 
caped from the crashed Strato- 
liner, it would have meant a tre- 
mendous advance in the engineer- 
ing knowledge of big ship pilot- 
ing and construction. In addition 
there would be no loss of confi- 
dence as is the case with all on 
board dead and the crash envel- 
oped to a certain extent in mys- 
tery. 

Had it not been for the pains- 
taking and thoroughly methodical 
efforts of the Air Safety Board 
nothing would have been gained 
by which aviation engineering 
could materially benefit. The Air 
Safety Board is to be compliment- 
ed for compiling a very much 
above the average accident report 
which, it is felt, comes as near 
as humanly possible to describing 
what actually took place when 
one of the world’s largest airliners 
became disabled in midair over 
the lonely hills near Alder, Wash- 
ington, from which none on board 
escaped and from which all con- 
cerned might best derive a very 
serious lesson. 
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THE. AIR LINE PILOT 





AN EVOLVING. | $66,800,000 For 


New Navy Bases 


NATIONAL 
LABOR POLICY 


By DR. WM. M. LEISERSON 
(Second installment of an ad- 
dress by Dr. Leiserson, Chairman 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board, in which he ably describes 
vhy the administration of the Rail- 
vay Labor Act and its resultant 
influence in the railway and air 
transportation industries has met 
vith such widespread approval 
nong the employes, management, 
d general public.) 


Recognition of Rights 

Foundation of Cooperation 
When employers really believe 

that their interests and those of 

their employes are not conflicting 
nd when they really want cooper- 
tive relationships, they do not 
indertake to prevent their em- 
jloyes from organizing or joining 
unions or in any other way to in- 
terfere with the exercise of the 
legal rights of the employes to co- 

yerate in associations for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. 

This is the situation in the rail- 

ad and air transportation indus- 

s, and therefore employers in 

industries accept the protec- 

1 of employes’ rights contained 

the Railway Labor Act as a 

itter of course. They honor the 
ganization rights of their work- 

as they expect their own rights 
be honored, and the labor pol- 

s of the Railway Act are based 

their willingness to co-operate 

developing the process of col- 
tive bargaining in a peaceful 
ind orderly manner. 

Fundamental Policies of R. L. A. 
After disposing of the basic le- 
rights of management and em- 
yyes, the Railway Labor Act 

down two fundamental pol- 

s for the government of labor 

ations. First, it makes it the 

y of all carriers and their man- 

rements as well as of their em- 

yes “to exert every reasonable 

rt to make and maintain 

rreements concerning rates of 

rules, and working condi- 

ns, . . . ” Second, it pro- 

les that all disputes of whatever 

haracter between carriers and 

ir employes “shall be consid- 

i and, if possible, decided, with 

all expedition, in conference be- 

tween representatives designated 

and authorized so to confer, re- 

ectively, by the carriers and by 
employes “oes 

'f course, if one believes that 

employer alone should fix 
of pay, working conditions, 

1 make the rules for the gov- 
ernment of the employes and that 
the employes should not have an 

ial voice in determining these 
iatters, then he will hold that the 

rst of these policies is one-sided 
and in favor of the unions. Simi- 

y, if one believes that employes 
hould not be free to choose any 
representatives they desire to deal 
v the management when dis- 
putes arise, then he will think that 
re is something unfair and one- 
d in the second policy also. 
Congress, however, adopted both 

t these policies as a result of bit- 

experience. Beginning with 

1888 it tried various laws for the 

purpose of maintaining peaceful 

relations in the railroad industry, 
and it found that none of these 

ws could succeed in accomplish- 
ing this purpose until these two 
basic policies were adopted. For- 
tunately, both the employers and 
the employes in the industry 
learned the same lesson from the 
experience with the previous legis- 
lation, and now all are in agree- 
ment that labor relations in the 
industry must be governed by 
these policies. 

Because disputes must be set- 
tled by representatives and can- 
not be settled by employers and 
employes themselves, the question 
is often raised as to who are the 
teal representatives of the em- 
Ployes. On the employer’s side, 
the management is unified, and 
there is no difficulty in designat- 
Ing accredited representatives. On 
the employes’ side disputes often 
arise as to who are the true repre- 


the facilities of the navy air fleet, 








Sets Record— 


(Continued from Page 1) 


you have flown as many success- 
ful hours as I have, I will be in- 
clined to be more impressed by 
your remarks.” 


Under the program approved by 
the Senate for an expenditure of 
$66,800,000 to be spent over a pe- 
riod of three years for increasing Chun ts dei ebibited, 
mation as to just who the pilots 
are who have had 10,000 or more 
hours in the air. A recent check 
of the CAA records relative to 
actual recorded hours reveals 
that there are fifty-two air line 
pilots who have had 10,000 or 
more hours in the air. Following 


two new bases would be estab- 
lished on the Atlantic coast, one at 
Jacksonville, Fla., and the other 
at Quonset Point, R. I. The funds 
would be allocated as follows: 
Midway Island, $5,350,000; 
Wake Island, $2,000,000; Kane- 
. de rre 
eal eg oe Meg is a list of these pilots in the order 
land, $1,150,000; Kodiak, Alaska, of their total officially recorded 
$8,570,000; Sitka, Alaska, $2,900,-| “ying time: 
000; San Juan, P. R., $9,300,000; 
Pensacola, Fla., $5,850,000; Nor- 


Total hours flown 
to last renewal 





folk, $500,000; Tongue Point,| Name of license 
Ore., $1,500,000; Pearl Harbor, | E. H. Lee Fr, ee EN 19,878 
T. H., $2,800,000; Philadelphia, | J. H. Knight............ 17,706 
$1,800,000; Quonset Point,|G. C. Pomeroy........... 17,000 
$1,000,000, and Jacksonville and|C- E. Peeples............ 16,872 
Banana River, Fla., $17,000,000. Bi. A. BOMROGC ss. cece 15,975 
——— ne oe — J. B. Glass VT e ee eh ee 15,845 
sentatives. Therefore the Railway|J. H. Miller............. 15,472 
Labor Act, like the Wagner Act,| B. L. Rowe............. 15,245 
provides for elections to be held| C. V. Pickup............ 15,097 
among the employes and for a cer-| B. H. Jewell............ 15,082 
tificate to be issued designating| C. E. Pangborn.......... 14,400 
the representative duly chosen by| R. L. Wagner........... 14,348 
a majority of the employes. The|G. W. Haldeman......... 14,277 
National Mediation Board con-|R. B. Virden............ 14,122 
ducts these elections and issues| E. L. Sloniger........... 14,036 
the certificates. Many difficult} Roy Fortner............. 13,950 
| problems arise in the course ots i MOORS: 6s aidicc koa 50 13,924 
settling representation disputes,!C. F. Pedley............ 13,78 
but with careful administration; D. C. Smith............. 13,696 
practically all of them can be set-| R. Q. Williams........... 13,642 
tled in a peaceful manner without; R. H. Fatt, Jr............ 13,615 
interruption of operations by lock-| E. L. Remelin........... 13,565 
outs or strikes, i: ee coe) eS rr 13,562 
Over 4000 Agreements | W. Di SHORE 650145 0:00 4 13,545 
As a result of two basic poli-} -- A —. Ga Oe repr 
cies and the provisions for settling H G. aa... 13.232 
representation disputes, labor re- a o. Pope pen ee ee 13 228 
lations in the railroad industry are | H T “Musick pg eron 13.181 
now governed by more than 4,000 Rr I ; Mitchell ps aaa aad he 13.125 
written agreements, signed by the; .° yy ~ Peer er ek eee eg ie 
‘ ‘ “tte Hi, WW. BRU os cccesses 13,001 
representatives of the manage-| > H. Ellis 12'821 
ment and of the men, which lay| 7" 7° ’ 
down with a great deal of detail | J. A. Hammer........... 12,812 
renger oe | a N.S so 12,800 
the terms and conditions of em- | H. T. Merrill 12.763 
ployment, the wages, hours, and! G. H. Willi na Reet hon 12 625 
working rules defining rights and| 7: “= rt ster a ’ 
duties, responsibilities and obliga- | - - ae Beet jet el ye 
tions of both the employers and F. W. Ke P ttare lee Mine eee 12,53 
the employes. These collective | M. D. Dice. . coceeeeeeccs 12,356 
agreements are printed by the a. V. ae 12,247 
management and distributed among | A. C. Burns Ree masts Se naire 12,187 
all the employes, and they, rather | ae eee 12,000 
than the law of Congress, consti- | M. A. Moltrup.........-- 12,000 
tute the body of industrial law | Bob Blair pee epee eee S00 11,849 
by which both management and | H. ae ere 11,510 
men are governed. This industrial A. B. MeMullen.......... 11,373 
law is democratically made B. D. Parker Pee mibnee ee ene 11,329 
with the consent of the governed | B.. W.. WaPo ea eaw's 11,276 
through their representatives, just | A. J. Burke............. 11,128 
as political laws are made by rep- Ms . Le coeceees oe 
sti a eae ee De By TRE ska sous san as us 
eee Seine: Seer ere 10,500 


When the 
any craft or 


representatives of 
class of employes; 


notify the management that they | 
desire to negotiate an agreement GERMAN PURSUIT 
or when either the employes or 


the management desire to change : FLIES 463.9 MPH 
| ——_—— 





an existing agreement, notice is 
given in writing, and the Railway | 
Act provides that within 30 days} 
a date must be set when the rep- 
resentatives of the parties will 
meet for the purpose of confer- 
ring about the matter. If, during 
the course of the conferences, dif- 
ferences arise which cannot be The ship, equipped with a Mer- 
settled by the parties themselves, | cedes-Benz engine of 1,175 horse- 
then either party is authorized by | power, was flown by Capt. Hans 
the Act to invoke the services of | Dieterle. His flight bettered the 
the National Mediation Board for | world record of 440.681 m. p. h., 
the purpose of assisting them in| established Oct. 28, 1934, by 
settling any matters in dispute.| Francesco Agello of Italy. 

Quite often both parties join in . 
invoking the services of the Board. | When a Curtis 
Act Provides for Mediation 


| A single-engined, one-seater 
| Heinkel pursuit ship recently aver- 
|aged 463.9 m. p. h. over a three 
| kilometer test course, to give Ger- 
'many the world’s fastest airplane. 


shall promptly put itself in touch bullet. -As soon as a ship can hold 
with the parties and exert every | a level course at that speed, it will 
possible effort to bring them to| be pretty tough to shoot it down 
agreement by mediation. This/ with a bullet that travels no fast- 
means that the Board or its medi-| er, It isn’t hard to imagine a pilot 
ator has no authority to order} giving his ship full throttle to pull 
what the settlement should be, to| away from a pursuing bullet. 
make any decision, or tell either 
party what they must accept or 
reject. The mediator can only use 
his good offices by persuasion to 
induce both parties to agree upon 
some settlement that is satisfac- 
tory to both. 

It may seem surprising, but, as 
a matter of fact, more than 90 per 
cent of all the disputes about 
making or changing agreements 
which are referred to the Media- 








tion Board are settled by volun- 
tary agreement in this manner. 
And it should be added tiat the 
number of disputes referred to 
the Board is only a small propor- 
tion of the total number that the 
employers and the employes nego- 
tiate. The representatives of the 
parties themselves succeed in set- 
tling the vast majority of such 
disputes in their own conferences. 
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P-36 recently 
| dove at a speed of 575 miles per 
| hour, its speed was approximately 
The Act provides that the Board | the same as that of a .45 caliber 





AIR RAIDS FOILED BY NEW METHOD 


Up in the northland near Sault St. Marie, Michigan, Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines maintains a terminal where pilots flying this 
run lay over between trips. According to reports, their efforts to ob- 
tain any rest are constantly being interrupted by numerous forma- 
tions of large-size mosquitoes who have developed their air fighting 
technique to a high point of efficiency. The strategy they employ is 
to wait until some unsuspecting pilot carelessly strolls into the open 
or goes to sleep without being properly protected by steel bars, 
screens, and so forth, at which time they dive in perfect formations 
with bayonets fixed with very effective results. 

A late bulletin from the front line trenches reveals that John G. 
Tilton, Chairman of the Pennsylvania-Central Airlines Council at 
Detroit, has developed a new technique which is proving very effective 
against the enemy. Arming himself with a metal wash tub and a ball 
peen hammer, he openly exposes himself to the enemy. The mos- 
quitoes attracted by this choice morsel immediately concentrate over- 
head and dive. When they come within striking distance Tilton 
merely ducks under the wash tub, and the diving mosquito formation 
runs its bills through the wash tub. Tilton then takes his hammer 
and peens their beaks on the inside thereby making them prisoners. 
Next he takes his trusty weapon and goes around to the outside and 
beats them to death. 


* * * 


WANTED: BIGGER AND BETTER SPANISH JAILS 


Several years ago Harold Dahl, an American pilvut flying for the 
Leftist, Rightist, or what have you, forces made the headlines in a 
big way, when he was shot down, captured, and sentenced to face a 
firing squad. His vivaciously charming and loyal wife rushed to his 
aid and pleaded with General Franco for the life of her husband. 
Proving that great Generals who successfully lead men into battle 
have a heart, General Franco commuted Dahl’s sentence to. imprison- 
ment, the nature and duration of which was never accurately known 
due to conflicting reports. Now, according to Ambassador Claude 
Bowers, it is learned that Dahl, while he is still in Spain, has been lead- 
ing the life of Riley. If leading the life of Riley in Spain means the 
same as it does over here, the only comment we have to make is that 
Lady Luck certainly dealt Mr. Dahl a hand filled with aces. 


see 


ONE GOOD MISTAKE DESERVES ANOTHER 

Here’s one that Milo Campbell tells. It seems that an aviator 
serving in the tropics was ordered back to the States and after re- 
porting for duty just hung around the field doing nothing for several 
weeks. Some ambitious flight commander decided that this had gone 
on just about long enough and took him up for a check flight prior 
to putting him to work. The pilot just back from the tropics did a 
very nice job of air work and finally was told to land. Whereupon 
he lined up the sea plane that they were flying with a nearby hard 
surface runway. Just as the hull was about to touch the runway, the 
check pilot poured on the coal and pulled out. After which the pilot 
from the tropics made a good landing in the adjacent bay, taxied up 
to the ramp, jumped out sprightly and said very apologetically: ‘‘Ter- 
ribly sorry, old man. I just got a bit mixed up and if it had not been 
for you, I would have landed this sea-going bucket of bolts over there 
on that runway.” Whereupon he turned abruptly and walked off the 
deep end of the ramp into 12 feet of water. A check-up revealed 
that he had been sent back for observation and a tour of duty in a 
sanitarium. 

* * * 


A WOMAN 


She’s an angel in truth, a demon in fiction; 

A woman’s the greatest of all contradiction. 

She’s afraid of a cockroach, she’ll scream at a mouse, 

She’ll take him for better, she’ll take him for worse, 

She’ll split his head open and then be his nurse. 

And when he is well and can get out of bed 

She’ll pick up a teapot and throw at his head. 

She’s faithful, deceitful, keen-sighted and blind; 

She’s crafty, simple, she’s cruel, she’s kind. 

She’ll lift a man up, she’ll cast a man down; 

She’ll make him her hero, her ruler, her clown. 

You fancy she’s this, but you find she is that, 

For she’ll play like a kitten and fight like a cat. 

In the morning she will, in the evening she won’t, 

And you’re always expecting she will, but she won’t. 
*s * * 


THE BIRDS GO HUNGRY 

Only three out of a thousand air travellers suffer from air-sick- 
ness, Col. A. D. Tuttle, medical director of the United Air Lines, an- 
nounced recently after a study of air travel effects on passengers. 

Only about six out of a thousand suffer discomfort of any kind, 
including nervousness, the Colonel added, stating that his figures were 
the result of the examination of the records of 261,370 passengers 
carried on United planes during the last year. 

* * * 


: WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS 

Guam, one of the stopping places of the China Clipper, is a tiny 
dot in the vast expanses of the Pacific Ocean. Wherever planes stop, 
there must of course be attendants. Naturally things are very quiet 
at Guam for the men who service the planes and man the radios at 
this water isolated terminal. It seems that the Company at Christmas 
Time allows each man to receive a 60 pound air shipment of Christ- 
mas cheer or what have you? Two of the Guam station attendants 
did a lot of heavy thinking and decided to consolidate their Christ- 
mas air express allowance. They sent a message to the mainland 
something like the following: ‘Please, Mister, instead of sending us 
two separate packages of sixty pounds each, if you don’t mind, please 
sir, send us one package—a 120 pound blonde.” 

* * * 


LISTENING TO THE WHISTLE 

Following is an excerpt from a recent communication received 
from charter member Royal Leonard who is flying in China: 

“We have had a great amount of trouble with our airspeed freez- 
ing up and it is not uncommon to fly 45 minutes to an hour without 
any airspeed indication. My salvation so far is my ability to get a 
fair estimate of the speed by opening my side window about an inch 
and listen to the whistle of the air. Needless to say, this arrange- 
ment is rather clumsy but efter all, any makeshift which provides 
one’s salvation in an emergency, can be highly important.” 


—Amen, Royal, Amen. 
** * 


THE HEIGHT OF SOMETHING 
Pilot Frank Busch of TWA introducing himself to a total stran- 
ger: hearty handshake—big smile—with the words, “My name is 
Busch, I presume you know yours”—followed by fast foot work to 
avoid leaning on four fingers and a thumb. 
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ALCOHOL AND THE AIRMAN 


Fifth installment of the article, “Alcohol and the Airman,” writ- 
ten by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph Greene. 
Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 


The gastric juice which is se- 
creted owing to the effect of 
alcohol is not, however, of a 
normal kind. It contains an un- 
usual amount of hydrochloric acid 
but very little pepsin—the ferment 
which is concerned in digestion of 
albuminous (protein) substances 
by the stomach. The pepsin which 
the juice contains is washed out of 
the cells and no fresh supply is 
formed in response to the action 
of alcohol. It accordingly follows 
that this increased amount of gas- 
tric juice is of little or no value 
in the process of digestion al- 
though there is no reason to sup- 
pose it is in any way injurious. 
In the case of dogs, the increased 
secretion is greatest in small doses 
of alcohol (concentrations not 
greater than 10 percent). As the 
amount and its concentration in- 
creases the rate of secretion de- 
creases and mucus tends to accu- 
mulate on the inner surface of the 
stomach. This protects the lining 
of the stomach from the irritating 
effects of the alcohol. 


Contrary to popular opinion al- 
cohol does not increase the churn- 
ing movements of the stomach 
which promotes digestion. Dilut- 
ed alcohol, brandy and various 
wines introduced directly through 
an opening in a stomach arrested 
the rhythmical movements and the 
bracing of the muscular coats 
(tonus) which are associated with 
hunger. There was no increase in 
movement. Two to four ounces 
of 10 per cent alcohol is enough 
to do away with the hunger con- 
tractions for two hours, and a half 
a pint of beer had this effect for 
from 42 to an hour. There seems 
no reason to believe that stomach 
movements are increased by alco- 
hol while some forms of contrac- 
tions are arrested. This lessened 
movement of the stomach is pro- 
duced by many volatile substances 
and may explain the relief from 
discomfort, cramps, and colic-like 
pains which such substances, in- 
cluding alcohol, may afford. 


The effect of alcohol on the ac: 
tivity of digestive ferments is re- 
lated to the size of the drink. As 
indicated above the gastric fer- 
ment, pepsin, is not increased in 
amount by alcohol but its activity 
might be. This has been studied 
by measuring the amount of 
change which gastric juice is able 
to effect in food with which it is 
mixed in test tubes containing dif- 


LATE NEWS— 


(Continued from Page 1) 
business and as a result are em- 
ploying 1200 of the best pilots 
and copilots in the country. He 
pointed out that most of these 
men were members of the Reserve 
Corps and are available for na- 
tional defense. 











Honored 


Year’s Number 1 woman flier 
is Jacqueline Cochran. This wide- 
ly known aviatrix was recently 
presented with the Harmon Tro- 
phy as the outstanding woman 
flier of 1938. Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt extended personal congratu- 
lations. 


New Line 


A new air line named Trans- 
Southern has made application for 
a certificate of convenience and 
necessity from the CAA to oper- 
ate a mail-passenger route be- 
tween Amarillo, Texas—Memphis, 
Tenn.—via Dill, Oklahoma City, 
Shawnee and Muskogee, all in 
Oklahoma, and Fort Smith and 
Russellville, both in Arkansas. 
Their headquarters is at Okla- 
homa City. Mr. F. C. Hall, backer 
of the epical round-the-world 
flight of Wiley Post, is the presi- 
dent of the new organization. Mr. 
Keith Kahle is vice president and 
general manager. Organization 
plans have been in progress for 18 
months, 











ferent amounts of éicchol. It has 
shown that while % per cent of 
pure alcohol has little effect upon 
the activity of the juice, in the 
presence of from 5-10 per cent, 
digestion is slightly retarded while 
a concentration of more than 10 
per cent definitely diminished the 
rate of digestion. In moderate 
drinking the amount of alcohol 
which reaches the intestines is so 
dilute a solution and absorbed 
so quickly that its action on pan- 
creatic digestion may be of smal] 
importance. Larger doses of al- 
cohol, however, have very definite 
detrimental effects. (The pancreas 
is a digestive organ which when 
crippled is followed by diabetes or 
inability to properly digest fat.) 


The mechanism of the action of 
alcohol on the tissues is of funda- 
mental importance, because of the 
control of behavior by the central 
nervous system (brain and spinal 
cord). Alcohol, like chloroform 
and ether, belongs to the group 
of narcotics and in common with 
the other members of this group is 
a depressant. The depressant ef- 
fect is exerted primarily in the 
way the tissues utilize oxygen and 
also on processes which do not in- 
volve the combination of oxygen 
with foodstuffs. Since it has been 
shown that alcohol is equally dis- 
tributed throughout the body tis- 
sues, it would follow that all tis- 
sues would be affected. In this 
discussion emphasis will be placed 
on the effects on nervous tissue 
because of our primary interest 
in the psychological effects of al- 
cohol, that is to say, in the way 


it alters sensory and mental func- | 


tions. 


Before reviewing the most re-! 


cent biochemical studies of the way 
in which alcohol impairs oxidation, 
it is necessary to understand the 
nature of the nervous impulse or 
the way the nervous system (of- 
ten crudely compared to the tel- 
ephone system) carries messages. 
This reaction involves a very com- 
plex electro-chemical process in 
which the nervous tissue consumes 
oxygen and gives off carbon diox- 
ide, ammonia, and heat. These re- 
actions are greatly intensified dur- 
ing activity. Each neurone, or 
cellular unit or circuit of the ner- 
vous system obeys the “all or 
none” law, i. e., it goes off like a 
charge of gun powder, in its en- 
tirety or not at all. Upon closer 
analysis, however, a comparison of 
the electric wire and the nerve 
fiber breaks down because an elec- 
tric wire may transmit impulses as 
fast as they are sent. The nerve 
fiber, on the contrary, goes 
through a “refractory or tiring out 
phase” during which time it can- 
not carry another impulse because 
of the metabolic or nutritional 
processes of recovery which must 
take place (consumption of oxy- 
gen and elimination of carbon-di- 
oxide) before it can transport an- 
other impulse. Experiments on 
isolated nervous fibers in which 
very small oxygen chambers have 
been used, show quite clearly how 
the nervous impulse is impaired 
when deprived of oxygen. In com- 
paring the nervous tissue to other 
tissues of the body it appears to 
be particularly sensitive to lack of 
oxygen. These facts are of great 
importance in relation to the ef- 
fects of alcohol and high altitude 
on the airman. 


Various theories have been pro- 
duced to explain the action of al- 
cohol on the nervous system. The 
two most plausible explanations 
relate, first, to the action of alco- 
hol on the connections between 
circuits of the nervous system, 
and, secondly, to the impairment 
of oxidation in the nervous tis- 
sue. These two views are not con- 
tradictory and both have a great 
deal of experimental data from 
equally competent scientists to 
support them. The first view im- 
plies that alcohol acts primarily 
and most powerfully upon the 
junctions between the nerve cells, 
technically known as the synapses. 


“‘Why Weepest 
Thou ‘Lonely 
Heart’ ”’ 


(Continued from Page 2) 





glad to welcome you as a repre- 
sentative of that great fraternity, 
the Mystic Knights of the Air 
Line pilots. Be seated, Sir Gala- 
had.” 

“To the point, woman,” says 
old L. H. in his inimitable man- 
ner, “I have come to offer my 
services to the unescorted women 
of Washington.” 


Sir Galahad Undergoes 
Questioning 

“Are you of good moral char- 
acter?” says this young business 
woman. “Of course,” says L. H. 
and throws down his initiation fee 
for the “Lonely Hearts Club” in 
Uncle Sam’s metal with the air 
that there is more where that came 
from, together with his pilot’s li- 
cense right before her eyes. The 
U. S. Government has said: “The 
holder of this license must be of 
good moral character.” At the 
sight of all this her manner did a 
vice-versa wing-over. Of course, 
the initiation fee had nothing to 
do with it. “May I ask a few ques- 
tions as to the type of lonely in- 
dividual you would care to meet,” 
says she. “Sure,” said L. H. with 
a brave attempt at nonchalance, 
which gave evidence that he was 
just about as much at home as a 
hod-carrier at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet, “Fire away.” 

“Do you own a car?” 


“Off and on, sometimes they get 
bent,” 
| “Do you lixe girls who can 
| swim?” 

“I don’t own a yacht so it 
| doesn’t make any difference.” 

| “Would you like to have one 
| who is very intelligent and plays 
| bridge so well she wins prizes?” 

“Heck, no.” 

“One who rides at all the horse 
shows?” 

“Non, no, and nine.” 

“I have here a very, very nice 
girl.” : 

“How nice?” 

“Sir, please know that you will 
have to state just what you want 
or I am afraid the ‘Lonely Hearts 
Club’ can do nothing for you. Are 
you willing to do that?” 

“Sure, sister, (this shows hx 
wasn’t proud) how about you and 
me talking philosophy?” 





Turn Over Lonely Heart 
Club Files to L. H. 


With this, we are informed by 
our secret spies, that the charming 
young thing not only turned ovei 
the files of the Washington “Lone- 
ly Hearts Club” to Mr. Harter bui 
gave him a substantial interest in 
her business. Good Old Lonely 
Heart is now divulging some very 
excellent telephone numbers, not 
because he is big-hearted but in 
stead—if you are interested—foi 
a consideration. 

We again assure you that wc 
report only the truth as told to u: 
by our spies, and are not respon- 
sible for names or faces which 
may seem familiar, and we refe1 
to no one living or dead without 
the greatest respect. 


C A A Plans— 


(Continued from Page 3) 
measures to insure proper main- 
tenance of airports and reasonable 
charges for service. 





Suggestion for Priority 

Prior consideration should be 
given, it is recommended, to air- 
ports rendering special service to 
safe and efficient air transporta- 
tion along the major routes of the 
nation, and to national defense. 

Airport buildings, the Authority 
says, should be eligible for special 
Federal aid, beyond that which 
would be available under normal 
work-relief practice, only in so far 
as they are essential to the safe 
and efficient use of an otherwise 
qualified area, or to the efficient 
conduct of Federal activities at 








Conference vs— 


(Continued from Page 3) 


violence than has existed can be 
attributed to an agency making its 
good offices available to labor and 
management for the settlement of 
their industrial disputes. This 
agency to which I refer is the 
United States Conciliation Service. 
Many of you will recall that one 
of the last acts of President Taft 
before turning over his office to 
President Wilson was to sign the 
act creating the Department of 
Labor. 

Progress Toward Conciliation 

Section 8 of that act gave the 
Secretary of Labor authority to 
appoint commissioners of concili- 
ation in the interest of industrial 
peace. That Service has been qui- 
etly carrying on the work on the 
basis of getting labor and man- 
agement to sit down together and, 
with the advice and council of a 
commissioner of conciliation, to 
calmly talk over their problems. 
The work of that agency which I 
have had an opportunity of look- 
ing into has produced more har- 
monious labor relations than any 
other branch of Government. 

In addition to promoting these 
relationships between employer 
and employee, it has worked with 
the various State boards of medi- 
ation—which included such States 
as Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, 
New York, Wisconsin. Numerous 
others are contemplating the crea- 
tion of such a service patterned 
along our National Service. Such 
types of labor legislation cannot 
receive too much support. 

2,319 Labor Disputes Solved 

In talking of these matters, I 
think it opportune that I tell you 
that during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1938, the Conciliation 
Service was involved in 2,319 la- 
bor disputes of various nature. Of 
that number 1,262 were strikes in- 
volving 777,735 workers; 422 
threatened strikes involving 271,- 
629 workers; 85 were lockouts in- 
volving 33,363 workers; and 550 
were controversies involving 378,- 
069 workers. 

From that it will be seen that 
1,460,795 workers and 2,319 em- 
ployers were assisted during the 
year in ironing out their disputes. 

In addition to the above, 1,912 
other situations were successfully 
brought to an end which include 
arbitration matters, conferences, 











the airport. Buildings serving on- 
ly the convenience of commercial 
users of the airport are not rec- 
ommended as eligible. 

The recommendations are like- 
wise against direct Federal con- 
tributions to the cost of maintain- 
ing airports except that the admin- 
istrator in the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority may spend available 
funds for the operation of airport 
lighting equipment and navigation 
aids as a part of the Federal air- 
ways system. 

Airports Put in Four Classes 


A survey, which was undertaken 
for the purposes of analysis and 
recommendation, for the first time 
separates airports into four 
classes. The first covers ports 
with runway lengths of 1,500 feet, 
the second those of 2,500 feet, the 
third those of 3,500 feet and the 
fourth those of 4,500 feet. 

The survey points out that there 
is not a single fourth-class airport 
at present operating in the United 
States, that there are only thirty- 
six in the third class and 178 in 
the second. Seven-eighths of all 
existing airports are either in the 
lowest class or are not able to 
meet even those modest specifica- 
tions. 

This classification is related to 
newly completed photographic 
measurements of the take-off and 
landing characteristics of air- 
planes, both in the transport class 
and in private flying. It is based 
on the relation of these studies to 
rigid requirements for safe opera- 
tion. 

The report makes no reference 
to any individual airport or to any 
rating of them, and makes recom- 
mendations only as applying to na- 
tional policy, 





ENGINE FAILURE 
BLAMED FOR CRASH 


After investigating the TWA 
accident which occurred at Al- 
buquerque, N. M., last summer, 
the Air Safety Board placed the 
blame on the “malfunctioning of 
the left engine,” which resulted 
in excessive vibration and loss of 
power. Captain Harold G. Hess 
and Copilot Bronson White were 
flying the ship, 


However, the cause of the mal- 
functioning of the left engine was 
not determined, despite the fact 
that it was disassembled and given 
minute inspection. 


The motor set up a terrific vi- 
bration shortly after leaving the 
ground causing the plane to set- 
tle slowly. The pilot attempted 
to clear a rise in the terrain im- 
mediately above, but lacked pow- 
er, and failed, contact being made 
with the top of the rise, with the 
wheels in the “up” position. Both 
propellors struck the ground si- 
multaneously, cutting into the soft 
sand over a distance of approxi- 
mately 40 feet. From this point 
the wheels in retracted position 
made contact with the ground over 
a distance of approximately 70 
feet, and the oil scoops were torn 
off. 


With engines at full throttle, 
the damaged propellors developed 
sufficient thrust to carry the air- 
craft forward. However, power, 
adequate to sustain flight, was not 
available, and the aircraft again 
settled, striking the ground ap- 
proximately .7 mile from the 
point of initial contact. The pi- 
lot closed the throttles just prior 
to the impact. 


The aircraft struck the ground 
in a comparatively level attitude, 
with the landing gear still in re- 
tracted position, skidded for a dis- 
tance of 333 feet, tearing off the 
left engine and left wheel, and 
came to rest headed in a south- 
west direction. 








and complaints of every descrip- 
tion. 

Included in the foregoing the 
Conciliation Service was directly 
responsible for having averted 339 
strikes involving 230,565 workers 
through mediation. 


59.4 Per Cent Increase 

In the fiscal year mentioned 
above there was an increase of 
59.4 per cent in cases handled over 
the previous year. That increase, 
it is believed, was due to labor 
having been given the right to or- 
ganize for the purpose of collect- 
ive bargaining as provided for in 
the Wagner Labor Disputes Act. 


Of the 2,319 labor disputes dis- 
posed of by the Conciliation Serv- 
ice 90 per cent was terminated 
on a basis that was mutually satis- 
factory to labor and management. 
Also 95 per cent of the 4,231 sit- 
uations referred to the Concilia- 
tion Service, Department of La- 
bor, was disposed of in a manner 
satisfactory to all parties inter- 
ested, 


The World Is More 
Enlightened Today 

The worker today is not the 
same kind of an individual as he 
was 25 years ago. With the ra- 
dio at his service and with the au- 
tomobile to transport him from 
place to place, the worker is more 
enlightened today than he ever 
was. For that reason he is aware 
of what is happening in other 
plants and for that reason is de- 
manding the same standards of 
living he sees elsewhere. It 
stands to reason, therefore, that 
labor disputes will be on the ir- 
crease, and may we always handle 
them in a democratic manner. The 
Conciliation Service, United States 
Department of Labor, and the va- 
rious State boards of mediation 
provide that means. 


May I add that the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of La- 
bor lent a grand hand in settling 
without bloodshed the great sit- 
down strikes in the State of Mich- 
igan. 
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